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EDITOR'S NOTE 
^ 


Tuis series of books is intended 16 ‘help readers to 
explore further some of the great educational issues of 
our time. Thg organisation of education in this country 
is changing as we watch, and during the next few years 
vast developments in educational practice are in- 


evitable, > ы 


• It is the совуісбоп of the contributors to this series, 
first, that education is a far more complex and deep- 
reaching affair than fhstruction; second, that what is 
taught and how we teach şit necessarily reflect the 
belie& we hold and our assumptions about lie and 
what st is for; dii that the direction in which 
civilisation develops 4s the century goes on must in 
great “measure depend upon the integrity, quality, 
and creativeness with which the individual is enábled 
to live in an increasingly planned society; and, lastly, 
that Christianity has insights to offer for which there 
is no substitute. 


It is hoped that each book in the series, whether it 
treats a, more general or a more particular issue, will, 
by challenging Some generally accepted assumptions, 
have a contri>ution to make not only to thought, but 
to actual practice. There are no practices which do 

» not in fact imply a philosophy of life, however little 
they may be conscious of doing so. 
У. В. М. 
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„called upon to exercise any office i 


СНЕРТЕВ I Т Ж 


THE PROBLEM 


EDUCATION is necessarily concerned with ends and pur- 
poses which vary from age to age and from one com- 
munity to another. The conception of the function of 
education is dépendent upon the nature of the society 
im which it pinys its part, and is determined by the 
philosophy, implicit or explicit, which governs relations 
between the individual and the community, There is 
thus no ‘theory of education’ which may, be regarded 
as ca?rying absolute authority. A consideration of cer- 
tain vdlues will appear in any statement of educational 
principles, but in so far as education is a matter of 
action as well as thought, each community is faced with 
the problem of interpreting those values in relation to 
the “еге and пом? of political, economic and social life. 

The shape of Athenian education was dependent 
upon thé political and social structure of a democratic 
city-state. There was no inherent clash between the 
claims of individual development and political duty 
since it was through his life as a citizen that a man 
attained to fulness of living. Since he had a direct 
voice in the conduct of political affairs, and might be 
n the state, versa- 
tility and many-sided activity were in themselves civic 
virtués, *Athenian democracy emphasised human free- 
dom and individual values, and this emphasis. was 
reflected in Athenian education. The state neither 
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imposed а form of education.nor exercised control. 
The schoolmaster was a private'practitioner. The obli- 
gation on the Athenian father to educate his children 

‹ was moral rather than legal. Education was tradition- 
ally concerned with civic virtues, including health and 
good manners, in addition to giving rudimentary intel- 
lectual and aesthetic training. The teacher was not a 
state servant, nor was he much respected, Ín a com- 
munity where.the business of state was conducted by 
amateurs, the professional was looked upon with 
suspicion. P" 

It was this prejudice which caused the more cor- 
servatively minded Athenians to look askance at the 
Sophists who made their living through purveying 
knowledge and claimed to be experts in the teaching 
of wisdom. Such suspicion was given expression ir. The 
Clouds of Aristophanes, in which he presented ап idea- 
lised picture of the ‘good old days’ in education and 
derided the new learning апа the new teachers. 

If Athens was the prototype of democracy, Sparta 
was a typically totalitarian state. Government was 
authoritarian. Civic virtue consisted іп the observance 
of a rigid discipline and а complete subordination of 
individuality to a prescribed code of conduct. Whereas 
in Athens education was a matter of individual parental 
responsibility, in Sparta it was organised and controlled 
by the state for its own ends, although the instruction 


of thé young was not a professional business and there 
were no paid schoolmasters. < 


As is customary in a totalitarian organisation, edu- © 


cation was essentially a process of ‘conditioning’ in the 
sense. made familiar by the Behaviourist school of psy- 
chology. From his earliest days the Spartan child was 
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г drilledoin thoseeresponses, and ways of thought deemed 
desirable by political authority. The end sought was 
the perpetuation ofá brave, hardy and well-disciplined 
corps of soldier-citizens. Originality and independence 
of thought were not encouraged; copservation rather 
than progréss was the ideal. "Such a conception of the 
function of education arises inevitably in a society based 
upon the principle that the state is supreme, determin- 
ing not only the ends for which rhen sheuld live, but 
also the manner in which they should live. 

The pattern of education in Sparta has been followed 
in essentials inmodern times in those countries which 
have adopted the philosophy of the all-embracing and 
all-powerful state, nofably in Nazi Germany, Com- 
munist Russia, and Fascist Italy and Spain. By deny- 
ing the value of disipterested intelectual and aesthetic 
educatien, by the destruction of freedom of thought and 
freedom of teaching, апа by the imposition of standard- 
ised forms of behaviour, these countries have identified 
educational and political ends, not in the Athenian 
sense, where a measure of unity was achieved because 
the free life of the citizen and the life of the state were 
inherently interdependent, but by ruthless subordina- 
tion of all individual purposes and modes of living to 
a rigid scheme dictated from the political centre. 

In edutation, as in so many other departments of life, 
the Middle Ages in Europe saw the evolution of tech- 
niques peculiar to the period and growing out of the 
cultural circumstances of the time. Education was con- 


. Жегпей mainly with the Church or with chivalry, with 


the exception of technical training which was a func- 


tion of that most characteristic medieval institution, 


the gild. In no case was education regarded as a func- 
а T e 
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tion of the state, nor was its purpose prescribed ly poli- . 

tical authority. The clerical teacher owed allegiance to 

his superiors and carried on his worx within the general 

framework laid down by the Church. Chivalric educa- 

tion*was in themain a form ОҒ apprenticeship, the squire 

‘learning the ropes’ in his dwn sphere in much the same 

way that the apprentice under the gild system absorbed 

the ideals and methods of his craft. In neither case was 

there a professional teaching class. Both ends and me- 

thods arose spontaneously. within the social, religious 

or economic group, and were not impósed by external 

authority. 5 $^ 

Тһе most significant medieval invention in the ficld 

of education was the university; which was essentially 

an adaptation of the gild idea to purely educational 

ends. The university was a self-regulating corporation, 

determining its own curricula, evolving its own system 

of government and following it»own methods. In some 

cases power lay with the masters, in others with the 

scholars, but the fundamental principle was the same. 

Тһе university has been the source of much that is best 

in Western culture, notably the ideal of the disinterested 

pursuit of knowledge and the principle of «academic 

freedom of teaching, learning and research. One of 

the most pressing problems of modern times is the pre- i 

servation of these qualities in communities in which the 

state is becoming supreme in all departments of life. | 

Hitler, realising clearly that intellectual and academic 

freedom were incompatible with-an authoritarian omni- 
< “competent state, made the universities of Germany onf — 

of his earliest victifns. Communist Russia.psesctibes a 

fundamsntal ideology which sets bounds to the fields of 

speculation and enquiry of the university scholar. In 
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> our own country, where the tradition of the university 


as an autonomous society has been cherished, the cir- 
cumstances of the tithes necessitate vastly increased state 
assistance, and already voices are raised demanding a 
quid pro quo in the form of state control, Sooner or tater 
the question of the allegiance of the university teacher 
must arise. Is he responsible primarily to a corporate 
body of his academic peers, or is he in reality a public 
servant ultimately financed and directed—both in his 
research and his teaching—hy the state? 

The end of tlie Middle Ages saw the replacement of 
the characteristic corporate ideals of that period, em- 
bodied in Church, chivalry, gild and university, by an 
individualism and natiónalism which dominated the life 
of Western Europe from the Reformation to the end of 
the nfneteenth century. Education tended to become 
an essentially individualistic affair. At the higher level, 
education in the classics and the arts was the mark of 
the gentleman. Тһе fashionable preference for the pri- 
vate tutor and the Grand Tour as against the school 
was symptomatic of a fundamental attitude. At the 
lower level, education in the rudiments of learning was 
a matter*of charity or low-grade individual enterprise. 
There was no conception of education as a function of 
society, while the corporate agencies which had flour- 
ished during the Middle Ages either disappeared or 
were adapted to fit an individualistic social philosophy. 

In this country the recognition of popular educátion 
as a state responsibility was postponed until the nine- 

“teenth century. The social and economic changes con- 

sequeht врея the mechanisation of'industry, the rapid 

growth of population and unregulated development of 

urban life, and the emergence of political self-conscious- 
ғ e 
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ness in the working classes led to irresistible attacks on 
the doctrine of laisser faire. It became increasingly plain 
that such a negative principle of government was in- 


applicable to a social economy which was essentially 
dynumic and revolutionary. 

Since the early nineteenth century a new theory of the 
relation between the state and education has been 
evolved. At first the state's concern with'education was 
shown by giving financial assistance to voluntary bodies 
working in that field. This inevitably led (о some mea- 
sure of state direction and control in those branches of 
popular education which received sucli assistance— in 
particular the education of the *working classes'. It was 
soon necessary to establish a ceiitral authority for this 
purpose, and as the centery proceeded the field of state 
responsibility steadily increased until by the Eduéation 
Act of 1902 the principle was established that tne edu- 
cation of the people as a whole;and not one class only, 
was a matter of state concern. although not exclusively 
of state control. The general pattern of public adminis- 
tration of education took the form of a co-operation be- 
tween the central authority on the one hand and local 
authorities, both public and private, on the otller. Dur- 
ing the present century this trend—common to all de- 
partments of social life in some degree—has led logically 
to the next stage, the conception of a “planned society’ 
with education as one factor in the general social, poli- 
tical and economic configuration. à 

This process of change, described in greater detail in 

"the next chapter, has had a profound influence upon 
the position of the teacher. In earlier ages:3#€*followed 
his craft.as an individual, either self-employed or as the 
servant of a person or some corporate body. As a pri- 
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. 79 Е 
a vate citizen he«came under the control of the state, but 


as a teacher he was not considered to hold any parti- 
cular functional pósition in the political organisation. 
To-day education is a consciously manipulated political 
instrument, It thus follows that mosv teachers? are 
agents of society in a sense uriknown in previous periods 
of history. 

It is vital for the integrity of the teaching profession, 
and in the best interests of education itself, that the im- 
plications of this situation should be carefully and criti- 
cally examined: Granted that the teacher is an agent 
ofthe commufiity, the nature and characteristics of his 
agency are of paramount importance. To what extent 
is he a ‘mere’ agent—à passive instrument to, be mani- 
pulated by political powers ag a tool to facilitate ends 
and policies determined by the government? Is it his 
business to inculcate attitudes, convey information and 
develop skills in conformity with a programme drawn 
up by his immediate directors, who themselves receive 
their briefing ultimately from the central political auth- 
ority? Are his methods to follow a stereotyped official 
pattern? Has he responsibilities which transcend the 
requirenrents of a defined and authoritarian code? 

Traditionally the calling of teacher in this country 
has been one in which the individuality of the teacher 
has courited for much. Reliance has been placed on his 
integrity as a,person and a citizen. In matters most 
intimately connected with the teaching process as Such, 
as distinct from the administrative framework, the cen- 

“tral authority has followed the line of suggestion rather 
than dicts#ion. A large measure of freedom has been 
enjoyed in the framing of curricula and the deyising of 
courses, Where requirements have been made by the 
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central authority they have heen based upon educa- 
tional, and not political, considerations. The provision 
of textbooks has been left to free enterprise; none has 
been officially prescribed, and there has been no govern- 
mental index zxpurgatorius in this sphere. How far сап 
this freedom be maintdined in a planned society, 
and, if it can, is it proper that it should be main- 
tained ? “ 

Education bas hitherto been free from the ‘party line’. 
Changes in the political complexion of governments in 
power and the growing invasion of losal government 
by party alignments have not been reflecced in the day- 
to-day work of the teacher. But the shape of things to 
come indicates a type of societysin which every aspect 
of communal life will be.influenced by a predominant 
political ideology. Education cannot escape this ten- 
dency, since education is one of the most potent instru- 
ments which a government can:use for the propagation 
and implementation of its ideological policies. Where 
then does the teacher stand? What liberty of tender 
conscience will be left to him? What right of indepen- 
dent judgment сап he claim? Is loyalty to official 
doctrine to be his supreme virtue ? < 

As the socialisation of more and more aspects of the 
life of the community proceeds, so the importance of 
the administrator tends to increase. ,The day of the 
hereditary aristocrat has largely passed: the power of 
the capitalist plutocrat is likely to wane; the hey-day of 
the technocrat is dawning. The,tendency of the future 


will be for effective power to be vested in а class of 


professional managers in every sphere—political, indus- 
trial and commercial. This process is inherent in every 
piece of national or international planning, and can be 
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o 
„ Plainlyseen at work in fis country at the present time. 

Every. measure of sociai legislation places additional 

power in the һап44 of the Minister immediately con- 

cerned, his ‘expert’ advisers and his administrative staff. 

Rules and regulations drawn up by, ЕЗ department 

come to håve the force of law. In many matters of 

dispute his decision is, by statute, declared to be final. 

Responsibility in public corporations and nationalised 

industries rests with a class of professiongl administra- 

tors upon whose direction the future happiness and 
* efficiency of the community will largely depend. 

A fundamerial question which must be faced is the 
problem of the relationship between this managerial 
class and the individual. This is a general question, 
but it applies with particular force to the teacher as a 
professional man. The developmerit of a national sys- 
tem of education has led to an enormous growth of 
administrative machinesy. Discussion of national edu- 
cation tends to be about organisation rather than deeper 
matters of concern. There is need for clear thinking 
about the functions and limitations of administration, 
particularly in relation to the teacher in the prosecution 
of his professional work. 

What rights should the teacher enjoy in a technocra- 
tic community? What limits should be imposed upon 
bureaucrütic control of education in a society based 
on conscious planning and organised largely under 
the direction of professional administrators? In what 
sense should a Director of Education ‘direct’ education ? 
"These are vital questions which concern not only the 
well-being.of the individual teacher, but the fundamen- 
tals of education itself. 

А changed conception of the function o; 
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involves modifications in thejtechniques of education. 
The methods of the Athenian teacher were conditioned 
by the nature of Athenian society‘and the ends which 
were served by education in that society. The charac- 
teristic curricala and methods of the medieval univer- 
sity can be understood only in relation to the social and 
religious organisation of the Middle Ages. The meagre 
content and formal methods which were the mark of 
English primary schools in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century were determined by the prevalent view 
of the form and purpose of popular education. The 
‘education of the labouring poor’ was cesigned tq give 
a training in the rudiments of reading, writing and 
number, combined with religious instruction, but was 
in no sense conceived as,an instrument of social change. 
The steady broadéning of the conception of national 
education during the last hundred and fifty years and 
the increasing demands of society on education have 
led to a great expansion in curricula, methóds and 
types of institution. К. 

Тһе integration of education in a planned society 
involves a re-examination of traditional educational 
techniques and their relation to the socie? context. 
Education is no longer simply a matter of teaching 
certain ‘subjects’ or imparting certain skills or giving 


simple religious or moral instruction., There is need for , 


a much greater awareness on the part of the teacher 
of the relationship between his work and the nature 
and claims of the society in which his pupils will live 
their lives. His curricula and schemes of work, his 
methods in classroom and laboratory, his,exganisation 
of the social life and activities of the school all need 
consideration in the light of this relationship. 
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FundamentaP changes fn society call for a reconsider- 
ation of the principles underlying the education of the 
teacher himself. The Greek teacher needed no specific 
‘training’ since his work developed naturally from his 
own life as a citizen. The teacher inea medieval üni- 
versity learnt both the matter and the technique of his 
craft within the university itself, his degree being essen- 
tially a licence to teach. The training of the elementary 
schoolmaster in the nineteenth century was conditioned 
by the prevailing conception of the purpose of elemen- 
tary education-the instruction of the children of the 
lower classes in the rudiments of knowledge suitable to 
their station in life. In grammar school education the 
main emphasis has beén upon knowledge of» subjects 
as such, exemplified by growing specialisation of teach- 
ing combined with a deep-seated suspicion of *peda- 
gogy’. So long as technical education was conceived 
purely in terms of imparting necessary specific skills 
and knowledge, no need ,was felt that the technical 
teacher should concern himself with wider problems 
involved in the relationship between the jobs for which 
he was training and, on the one hand the personalities 
of the individual students whom he trained, on the 
other the significance of those jobs in the whole field 
of social and economic life. E 

A revolution inesociety involves a revolution in edu- 
cation, and consequently a reshaping and restatement 
of the tasks of education, which in their turn necessitate 
a new approach to thesteachers’ own education and 
training. This means much more than the inclusion of 
new ‘subjecis*for the teacher to study, or the substitu- 
tion of new ‘methods’ for old ones. It involves a reorien- 
tation which must ultimately depend upon the current 
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philosophy of education evolved in response to the chal- 
lenge of a dynamic society. 1 

This book is concerned primarily with some aspects 
of the impact of the changed social and political situa- 
tioh upon thé teacher and his work. It is concerned in 
particular with examiniüg his position as an agent in 
an educational system likely to become more and more 
an instrument of national policy, with»considering the 
right relatior between his work and that of the adminis- 
trator, and with discussion of the adaptation of his 
teaching methods and his own education in relation to 
the demands of a society in which plarfning is likely to 
play an increasingly prominent part. 
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CHAPTER II " 2 < 
THE EDUCATIONAL REVOLUTION 
1800-1949 


Tue term ‘revolution’ is commonly used in two senses 
in writing on political and social subjects. It may refer 
to a violent and€atastrophic change taking place within 
a short space of time, as in the case of the ‘French Revo- 
lution’ or the ‘Russian Revolution’, events to which 
quite specific dates may’ be assigned, or it may*be used 
to describe a fundamental change in the structure of 
social, political or ecoromic life by a process lasting over 
a long tefm of years, but marking a definitely dynamic 
period in the history of & society. In this latter sense 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in this country were 
revolutionary, in that they witnessed the disappearance 
of a feudal and ecclesiastical order which had set the 
pattern of European culture throughout the Middle 
Ages, and its replacement by an order of society resting 
upon a new set of assumptions. It was not that the old 
order had, been modified; a new order had come into 
* being. Similarly the transformation of the English scene 
consequent upon the application of science to industry 
and the development of an economy dependent upon 
the machine was truly an ‘Industrial Revolution’, the 
full implications of which upon social structure are only 
now being fully realised. 
In a similar sense it is justifiable to refer to the 
‘Educational Revolution’ which has taken place in 
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period reaching roughly from'the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the present day. This change has 
been basically revolutionary in its nature. It has not 
meant merely that old institutions have changed with 
changing years rand that new institutions have ap- 
peared; the fundamental conception of education in 
society has been transformed. Whether we like it or not 
we are living in a new climate of educational opinion 
from which we can escape no more than from the new 
world of applied atomic energy. 

This educational revolution is functionally connected 
with the social, political and economic changes which 
have taken place as a result of forces let loose by the 
Industrial Revolution, and hive culminated in the 
dominant trends of society to-day. The nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries have seen ar essentially individu- 
alistic society transmuted into, one essentially'socialist. 
The conception of the function of government has 
been transformed no less than the processes and organi- 
sation of industry and commerce. A new social and 
political configuration has emerged, involving a com- 
plete change in the relation between education and the 
state. In 1833 the state took its first timid step in 
popular education by granting a small sum of money 
from the national exchequer to assist in building schools 
for the ‘poor’. To-day the whole of national education 
is a matter of concern to the state, ard comes within 
the sphere of governmental direction and control as 
one factor in the conscious planning of social life on 
a national—and perhaps ultimately international— 
scale. á c 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
were two main factors in a growing interest in popular 
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education—the* humanitarian and the political. Phil- 
anthropists viewed with concern the plight of the masses 
of a population which was increasing at an almost 
alarming speed, and living in the chaotic and often de- 
grading conditions created by the new industrialism, 
while the public conscience was increasingly shocked 
at the ruthless exploitation of child labour. Poverty 
was rife, and in spite of the severity of the penal code 
crime flourished. s 
Humanitarian reformers saw in education a means of 
ameliorating tle condition of the ‘labouring poor', and 
devoted themselves to the work of providing schools. 
In this enterprise religious bodies played a prominent 
part, seeing in popular education the means of dis- 
seminating religious and morab training and providing 
the masses with thate‘useful knowledge’ which would 
enable them to improye their lot. Sunday Schools, 
initiated towards the encof the eighteenth century, and 
organised on a national scale by the Sunday Schools 
Union, provided some rudimentary secular as well as 
religious instruction, although not many went further 
than the teaching of reading. Up and down the country 
individua? benevolence established schools, but most 
significant was the formation of two societies on a na- 
tional scale for the encouragement of popular education с 
the ‘National Society for promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Established Church 
throughout England and Wales’, founded in 1811, and 
the ‘British and Foreign School Society’, founded іп 
1814 which, while religious in motive, was not the in- 
strument of any one sect. Under the aegis of these two 
societies schools were established in most parts-of the 
country dependent for their finances upon voluntary 
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support supplemented by sm&ll sums paid weékly by 
the parents of the children who attended them. 

'The humanitarian supporters of popular education 
were for the.most part far from being revolutionaries. 
Théy did no seein national education an instrument 
for levelling out class distinctions, or a means whereby 
the able boy or girl of the ‘lower classes’ might climb 
in the social and economic scale. A medicum of edu- 
cation was regarded as a necessary safeguard against 
anarchy and revolt, and in particular religious training 


was regarded as an essential bulwark oftsociety. There: 


was a genuine desire to ‘do good’, and à genuine con- 
cern for the welfare of the children of the working clas- 
ses, but in many cases the prevailing attitude was one 
of condescension and patronage. 

The political urge towards popular education 'owed 
much to the trends of thought which culmirated in 
Western Europe in the Егепсі: Revolution. Rousseau 
‘denounced the chains of society and pleaded for an ‘edu- 
cation according to nature’ as the right of every human 
being. La Chalotais argued the case for a national edu- 
cation free from ecclesiastical control and maintained 
and directed by the state. Revolutionary thinkers en- 
visaged an education which should be compulsory for 
all children, free for all, and secular in its character. 
Some theorists took a frankly totalitarian view, main- 
taining that the nation’s children belonged to the state 
which could do what it would with them. Others saw 
in such complete control a fundamental threat to the 
liberty for which the Revolution stood. Thus Condor- 
cet, addressing the National Assembly in 1792, said: 
‘No: public body should have authority to prevent 
the development of new truths, the teaching of theories 
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contrary to its*own polity or to its interests of the mo- 
ment.... А power which would prohibit the teaching 
of an opinion contrary to that which had served as 
basis for established laws would directly attack the 
liberty of thought, would contradict the purpose of 
every social institution, the perfection ofthe laws, which 
is a nécessary consequence of the conflict of opinion 
and of the march of enlightenment.”* 

In England even those who supportedethe principles 
of the Revolution were careful to advocate definite 
limits to the fowers of the state in relation to public 
education. Those who advocated popular instruction 
in order that the people should become economically 
more efficient and politically more intelligent conten- 
ded that the state should not lay, down.the lines of 
orthodoxy to be universally followed. "Thus Thomas 
Paine, perhaps the most famous English interpreter of 
Revolutionary principles, would restrict the part played 
by the state to giving financial assistance to needy pa- 
rents in the education of their children. 

A more important influence than French Revolu- 
tionary sentiment in the political field in this country 
was the “utilitarian? doctrine associated with Jeremy 
Bentham, James Mill, John Stuart Mill and the ‘Philo- 
sophical Radicals’. To this school of thinkers ‘enlight- 
ened self-interest? and ‘the greatest good of the greatest 
number’ weree the over-riding principles of political 
theory. One of the most potent means for achieving 
this good was to be found in the diffusion of useful 


Knowledge among the masses. The state should en- 
courage the universal provision of such instruction, but 
education should not be made dependent upon state 


21 J, W. Adamson, English Education, 1789-1902, р. 9- 
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financial assistance, since this Would mean an infringe- 
ment of the natural liberty of the subject, and might 
lead the state to interfere in fields which were not 
properly its province. , 

There was {һи Ше support in any quarter for any 
considerable departure from traditional Jaisser faire po- 
licy in the matter of education, although there was an 
increasing appreciation of the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the problem. Lord Brougham headed a move- 
ment for obtaining the facts of the situation, and in 
1816 he persuaded Parliament to appoint'a ‘Committee 
to Inquire into the Education of the Lower Orders of 
the Metropolis’. Brougham was а leading Whig poli- 
tician, and no revolutionary. He saw in the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, an instrument of self-help which 
the masses of the people might use for their personal 
and economic betterment. The original inquiry into 
the state of education in London was followed:;up by 
investigations over the countrv as a whole, and in 1820 
Brougham introduced a Parish Schools Bill which pro- 
posed that new schools should be built by manufac- 
turers and maintained partly out of local rates and 
partly from fees paid by the children’s parents, "with the 
proviso that no child should be debarred from educa- 
tion through poverty. Schoolmasters, who were to be 
communicant members of the Church of England, were 
to be appointed by local vestries and subject to super- 
vision by the local Anglican clergyman, but the religious 
teaching was to be undenominational. The Bill was un- 
acceptable to Dissenters of all kinds, including Roma 
Catholics, aroused' widespread opposition on political 
grounds, and was withdrawn. 

The third decade of the nineteenth century was à 
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period of political ferment, culminating in the Reform 
Act of 1832, as a consequence of which the House of 
Commons became more influenced by the votes and 
ideas of the middle classes which were growing in 
strength and importance as a result of rapid commercial 
and industrial,expansion. I£ was this ‘reformed’ Parlia- 
ment which initiated, in a very modest way, state aid 
in popular education. In 1833 Roebuck, a member ot 
the Benthamite group in the House, moved ‘that the 
House proceed to devise a means for the universal and 
national education of the whole people’, and suggested 
а scheme involving the appointment of a Minister of 
Education, the establishment of schools in every parish 
with compulsory attendance between six and twelve 
years, the election of local school committees, and state 
aid for those parente who could not pay for their chil- 
dren’s éducation themselves. 

This scheme was too revolutionary for both parties 
in Parliament and it wag withdrawn, but its introduc- 
tion succeeded in focusing the attention of the Govern- 
ment upon the problem of national education, and in 
1833, at the instigation of Lord Brougham, a grant of 
£520,000? was voted to assist in ‘the erection of school 
houses for the education of the poorer classes 1n Great 
Britain’, the funds being administered through the 
National and tke British and Foreign Societies. For 
some years the grant was paid without any specifically 
appointed Government body to supervise its use, but 
in 1839 the first effective step in state control of educa- 
lon was taken by the establishment of a Committee of 
the Privy Council, consisting of the Lord President, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Home Secretary and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer ‘to superintend the application of 
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any sums voted by Parliament*for the purpose of pro- 
moting Public Education’. One of the earliest acts of 
this Committee was to establish the principle that the 
state should have the right to send inspectors into any 
school receiving grant. In this way teachers were for 
the first time brought under a measure of direction from 
a governmental authority. 4 

The appointment of school inspectors was looked 
upon with great suspicion by the voluntary bodies pro- 
moting education, and the, Committee found it politic 
to'circumscribe their powers very carefully. In the first 
"Instructions to Inspectors’ the new officials were told: 
‘It is of the utmost consequence you should bear in 
mind that«this inspection is not intended as a means of 
exercising centrol, but of affording assistance . . . the 
Inspector having no power to intesfere, and not being 
instructed to offer any advice or information extepting 
where it is invited.’ The Inspectors were told. that they 
must ‘abstain from any interference with the instruc- 
tion, management or discipline of the school’. In fact 
the function of the Inspector was much more that of a 
missionary than a director. 

Realising that the success of popular education must 
depend upon the quality ofthe teachers, the Committee 
of Council took steps in 1846, through an important set 
of Minutes, to encourage improvement^in their training 
and qualifications. Until this time a rudimentary train- 
ing had been given in a number of training colleges 
established by voluntary bodies; but there was no offi- 
cially recognised teachers' qualification, and the dura 
tion of training was usually very short. 

Under the new Minutes a pupil-teacher system was 
established, partly to help with the problem of staffing, 


thevitable that the best and most am 
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partly to provide bettersprepared entrants for the train- 
ing colleges. Schools approved by the Inspectors could 
employ pupil teachers under a five-year apprenticeship, 
the Government paying a small stipend. The pupil- 
teachers were to assist in the teaching of the school and 
were to receiye instructior themselves out of school 
hours.’ At the end of the apprenticeship pupil-teachers 
could compete for ‘Queen’s Scholarships’ tenable at 
training colleges, which were themselves to receive di- 
rect grant from the Government in respect of such 
students. е d 
“Тһе Comrfittee at the same time set up a system of 
certification for teachers, based upon examinations held 
in the training colleges and open both to students in the 
colleges and practising teachers. Certificates were of 
three classes, and asteacher holding a certificate was 
entitled to an augmentation of his salary from public 
funds yvarying according to the class of his certificate, 
оп condition that his employers paid him an equal 
amount. At the same time a Government pensions 
scheme was instituted. 
‚ These measures constitute one of the most important 
landmarks in the development of state control in educa- 
tion. For the first time grants were made to the schools 
for teaching as distinct from the erection.of buildings. 
The receipt of such grants was dependent upon a train- 
Ing and certification of teachers which could be largely, 
if indirectly, determined by the state. While there was 
no move to exclude the uncertificated teacher, it was 
bitious teachers 


rds associated 
Certifigate. 
ty increas- 


should seek the status and financial rewa 
With the possession of the Government ' 
From, this time onwards the central authori 
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ingly paid the piper and called the tune. In 1850 the 
grant for education was £125,000; by 1859 it had risen 
to £800,000. 

The work carried out by the Committee of Council 
was generally approved, although it fell far short of 
what was looked for by exponents of a fully organised 
state education, and filled with horror those who re- 
garded any form of state interference аз а dangerous 
infringement ‘upon liberty. The points of view of the 
two extreme parties were well illustrated by two pro- 
tágonists, the Rev. Dr. W. Е. Hook, Vicar of Leeds, 
and Edward Baines, proprietor of the “Leeds Mercury 
and at one time Member of Parliament for that 
city. ө i 

In 1846 Hook published a pamphlet entitled *On the 
means of rendering more efficientsthe Education of the 
People’, proposing that a national system of'secular 
education should be established, financed partly from 
Government grants and partly from county rates. The 
Government should 'establish a board of examiners 
without a diploma from whom no master should be ap- 
pointed to a Government school’. Arrangements should 
be made for separate denominational religious instruc- 
tion by special teachers, this being the sole responsibility 
of the voluntary religious bodies and no concern of the 
state either in the matter of finance or supervision. 

Such a far-reaching scheme was in advance of public 
opinion at that time, and it was unusual to find such a 
proposal made by a prominent cleric. The opposition 
or ‘Voluntaryist’ point of view was vigorously ехроші- 
ded by Baines in a series of ‘Letters to the Rt. Hon. 
Lord John Russell on State Education’, which are in- 
teresting as expressing the doubts and fears still felt in 
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connection with the relations between the state and 
education. 

Baines was a firm believer in popular education, but 
contended that it should be left to voluntary effort and 
self-help. He denied the néed for governmental inter- 
ference, and feared the dead Hand of bureaucracy. ‘The 
tendency of all things committed to Government is to 
become stagnant, frozen, bound in chains which it re- 
quires a Hercules to break. Is not this the very genius 
of Downing Street and Somerset House? . . . At first, 
infinite diligeyce, excellent arrangements and the most 
charming anrfual reports. By and by, stiffness, forma- 
lity and indifference. Ere long a positive hostility to all 
reform, complaint or disturbance." Тһе much-lauded 
Continental systems were hostile to freedom, being ad- 
münístered in the interests of the governments con- 
cerned. e Should a state system be established in Eng- 
land, *Englishmen would then find that they had been 
seduced into a surrender of the first prerogative of free 
men and had committed the training and keeping of 
their souls to a set of official Mandarins.”* 

The Voluntaryists were fighting a losing battle. It 
became increasingly clear that the existing system of 
co-operation between philanthropy and the state could 
not hope to deal adequately with the problem of 
Popular education. Stimulated by persistent and well- 
organised propaganda, the parties advocating a system 
ОЁ schools both provided and maintained by public 
funds grew steadily stronger. The demand Was not for 
tke provision of schools by the central authority, but 
local provision financed out of the rates. 

The necessity for universal education W: 


1 J. W. Adamson, ор. cit. РР: 142; 143. 
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by the passing of the Reform Act of 1867 which greatly 
extended the franchise. An illiterate electorate could 
be a source of danger to the political structure. It was 
a recognition of this fact that gave rise to Robert Lowe's 
famous dictum, ‘We must educate our masters. The 
growing realisation of the failure of the existing system 
adequately to provide that education was a vital factor 
in the passing of the Education Act gf 1870, which 
marked the introduction of a new phase by the adop- 
tion of the principle of rate-aided schools controlled by 
publicly elected local School Boards. |, 

The period between the establishment of the Com- 
mittee of Council in 1839 and the Education Act of 
1870 sav: the shaping of a national teaching profession 
in elementary schools under the triple influence of the 
training colleges, government certification of teachers 
and government inspection of schools. The teacher’s 
function, however, was regarded as strictly limited in 
its scope and restricted to instruction in the rudiments 
combined with ‘character training’. He was not a state 
servant, and was socially regarded on a level with the 
superior artisan. In many quarters it was considered 
important that he should no more be ‘educated above 
his station’ than the child in the school. Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth, the first Secretary of the Committee of 
Council and one of the great pioneers in the develop- 
ment of popular education, was deliberately concerned 
that the education of the teacher should not be such as 
to make him a revolutionary. At the Battersea Training 
College which he founded he stressed the need for the 
sternest of moral training to controvert any such ten- 
dercy arising from a broader intellectual education. 
Without this check, the teacher ‘might become, not the 
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ы gentle and pioi guide of the children of the poor, but 
a hireling into whose mind had sunk the doubts of the 
Sceptic; in whose heart was the worm of social discon- 
tent; and who had changed, the docility ef ignorance 
and dullness for the restless impatienco of a vulgar and 
conceited sciolist. Plain living and plenty of menial 
Work were the lot of the Battersea student. “Ву this 
laborious and frugal life, economy of management 15 
reconciled with efficiency both of the moral and intel- 
lectual training of the School, and the master goes forth. 
Into the world humble, industrious and instructed. 
This represented a common attitude among those 
who approached the problem of popular education 
from the philanthropic angle, but it was in effect an 
untenable position. It is impossible,to con;bine true 
education with subjection. The Reverend Derwent 
Coleridge, first Principalof St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
saw thiseclearly, and coràmenting on that conception 
9f the training of the schoolmaster he wrote: А 


“Humbling and laborious discipline; a rigid sim- 
Plicity in dress, diet and external accommodation; 
Sound elementary instruction; above all the substi- 
tution of religious principle for worldly motive; all 
this looked well upon paper, and recommended itself 
Strongly to the veligious mind of the country ;—Te- 
Commended it also to many not specially religious 
Persons, who thought that such discipline, was very 
Proper for the national schoolmaster, though it had 
nothing to do with them or with theirs. . . - There lay 
ın the scheme itself, as in many similar projects for im- 

' Proving the manners and condition of inferior people, 
T KapShuttleworth, Four Periods of Public Education, pp. 401-405. 
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a latent injustice unperceived, and unintended by 
its authors and abettors, but sure to be keenly felt by 
those to whom it was addressed. It seemed to say: 

“We are about to bestow upon you a privilege of a 

high and spiritual nature, but we do not intend that 

you shall reap the worldly advantages with which it 
is ordinarily accompanied. Your hearts musf be fixed 
on nobler objects. Education is a great boon; you 
will receive it freely at our hands; but you must not 
look for its temporal rewards, nor follow it out to its 
natural results in your own persons. Хп outward cir- 
cumstances you must remain as you are. You must 
remember the rock from which you are hewn. We 
are aifferently placed. Out rights and duties are 
differeitt. No snch restriction lies on us. We may rise 
in the world, according to диг talents and oppor- 

tunities. It is the order of Providence"! ° 

` à 
; ‹ 

Coleridge was writing about the education of the tea- 
cher; but what he said might have been equally applied 
to national education generally. An educated demo- 
cracy will inevitably become discontented with the 
status quo, and the change which has taken place in the 
conception of the place of education in the social frame- 
work has been in no small measure brough* about by 
the development of national education itself. 

In the mid-nineteenth century ргіп?ату school teach- 
ing was a self-contained occupation, concerned with 
the rudiments and character training, but functionally 
unrelated to any master plan, social or political. The 
unit of administration was the individual school with 
its board of managers, whose servant the teacher маз. 

1 Derwent Coleridge, The Teachers of the People, pp. 29:30. 
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' There was по fiational planning either on a regional 
or national basis, and the prevailing conception of the 
teacher's function was still ‘atomistic’. 

There was, however, among the teachers a steady 
growth of professional self-congciousness and a growing 
awareness of their importance as a factor in society. 
This sometimes showed itself in unpleasant ways tend- 
ing to give the*teachers a reputation for conceit, and 
sometimes in a feeling of discontent at their position in 
the social strata which counted for so much in Vic- 
torian England; 'Thus one schoolmaster, giving еуі? 
dence to the Newcastle Commission said: 


‘As far as I know, ġrained teachers do not dislike 
their work; there is no reason why.they should: it is 
honourable, intellecttial and benevolent, but society 
has nof yet learned how to value them. This they 
feel with all the sensitivéness that belongs to educated 
and professional men. The man who studies human 
laws, he who understands the human frame and the 
healing art, the artist who can produce a picture, 
each has a recognised position and is esteemed; but 
the шаг? who labours for the elevation of his fellow, 
who deals with the human intellect, who is entrusted 
to cut and polish the most precious jewel in creation, 

® isa mere social tionentity. The lawyer is ignorant of 
his existence, for he is without means, the parsen 
takes the same notice of him as he does of the parish 
beadle, and the doctor only knows him as he knows 
“all other poor souls, or rather poor bodies. The Govern- 
ment by assisting us to larger incomes and to better 
educations, has done very much to elevate our posi- 
tion, and we are thankful; still we conceive ourselves 
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not holding that place in public estimation we may 
justly expect to hold. 


The emérgence of professional feeling, combined with 
social discontent, among teachers in the ‘schools of the 
people’ was a sociological factor of an importance quite 
unrecognised at the time. The teachers themselves have 
played a great part in developing thevidea of national 
education as an instrument of social justice, both indi- 
,vidually and through their professional associations. 

` The Education Act of 1870 marked gnother stage in 
the educational revolution. By authorising the institu- 
tion of local School Boards with power to draw financial 
resources from the rates, it established for the first time 
a publicly controlled system of education side by side 
with the existing voluntary syštem. This meant that 
some teachers were the servants of a public’ authority 
while others were the employees of private managers. 
It маз soon evident that a sharply divided dual system 
of this kind could not cope with the situation. Towards 
the end of the century it became plain that either all 
the elementary schools must become ‘public schools’ 
(in the American meaning of the term), of else some 
compromise must be devised that would keep the 
voluntary schools going at the public expense with in- 
creased public control. The Education Act of 1902 
embodied the latter alternative. 

Prior to 1870 the attention of those concerned about 
the development of national education was directed 
mainly towards the provision of elementary schooling 
for the masses. It was only towards the end of the cen- 
tury that it became clear that national education is 


3 Newcastle Commission, Vol. V, p. 400. D 
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* ‘one and indivisible’, and that the state, if it is to con- 
cern itself with education at all, must bring the whole 
of education at all levels within a significant general 
pattern. 

During most of the nineteenth century secondary 
education was provided in the ‘publi schools’ (in the 
English sense), old and new foundations for the speci- 
ally privileged, and in the endowed grammar schools 
and private schools for the rest. These were completely 
independent institutions, and were neither financed nor 
controlled by any state agency: In the public schoola 
the study of Latin and Greek occupied a predominant 
place in the curriculum, with mathematics in the second 
place, and although their field of work was „steadily 
extended during the latter half of the century, it 
remained for the most part literafy and academic. 
Fees were generally such as to render them the preserve 
of the comparatively well-to-do, and such provision 
as was made for scholarships or exhibitions provided 
no opportunities for entry for ‘working class’ childfen. 

The endowed grammar schools were by no means all 
really secondary schools, many of them giving little 
more tham an elementary education. The Endowed 
Schools Commission which reported on this field of edu- 
cation in 1867 adopted a classification of the schoóls 

„ Which was characteristically related to the strata in 
Society. The first class were akin to the public schools, 
providing a classical education up to the age of eighteen 
ог nineteen years. The second class, which*xept boys 
until sixteen, gave an education suitable for the Army, 
all but the highest branches of the legal and medical 
Professions, civil engineering, many departments of the 
Civil Service, ‘and probably for all but the wealthier 
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gentry’. The third class, providing an education ending · 
at fourteen, fitted boys for careers as ‘small tenant 
farmers, small tradesmen and superior artisans’. It 
was, however, recommended by the Commissioners 
that endowments should be used to make it possible for 
the abler boys to proceed to schools of a higher grade. 

The provision of education of this kind was quite 
unorganised and unsystematic. Chance largely deter- 
mined the distribution of the endowed schools and there 
existed no central authority with the power to exercise 
any degree of co-ordination. The Commissioners said 
in their Report: ‘Viewed as a whole, the conditions of 
school education above the primary has been called a 
chaos, and the condition of endowed schools is certainly 
not the least chaotic portion.’ * What was needed was 
good local organisation guided by the supervision of a 
‘higher authority’, and the tentative suggestion was 
made that financial aid might, be given to the endowed 
schools from the rates. The proposal was also made 
that an integral relation might be established between 
endowed schools of the lowest grade and the state-aided 
primary schools, with a view to the elimination of class 
barriers in secondary education. f 


‘Much of our evidence tends to show that social 
distinctions in education cannot at present be alto- , 
gether ignored. The education of. the gentry has 
gradually separated itself from that of the class next 
below inem, and it is but natural that this class in 
their turn should be unwilling to be confounded with 
the labourers whom they employ. It would be better 
that such distinctions, as far as education is concerned, 
at any rate in day schools, should disappear; but an 
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attempt to obliterate them by superior authority 
might both do mischief and fail of its object." | 


The Commissioners’ recognition of the need for some 
national organisation and direction of secondary edu- 
cation failed:to be implemented in the measures which 
immediately foilowed the publication of the Report, 
but their principle was vindicated by its adoption in the 
Education Act of 1902. In the meantime some of the 
larger School Boards established under the Act of 1870 
took the initiative in meeting tke lack of secondary edy- 
cation in thei? areas by establishing ‘higher grade’ or 
‘higher elementary’ schools which, although ostensibly 
conducted under the Elementary School Code, in fact 
provided a makeshift/kind of secondary education. 
This was a development of great significance because it 
indicated a refusal to accept the limitation of publicly 
provided education to ‘élementary’ schooling, and a de- 
termination on the part of the more progressive Boards 
to give the able boy or girl some chance of a higher 
education, At the same time a number of Boards in dis- 
tricts where there were suitable endowed schools avail- 
able instituted scholarships to enable children from the 
elementary schools to enter them for further education. 

An important sociological factor during the second 
half of the nineteenth century was the growing self- 
consciousness of the teaching profession in all its bran- 
ches, made manifest by the appearance of various 
professional associations which came in time to have а 
Scope and influence which extended beyond narrowly 

number of independent societies 


professional bounds. А 1 
. of elementary teachers were amalgamated in 1870 to 


1 Schools Enquiry Commission Report, Vol. I, p. 82. 
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form the National Union of Elemeatary Teachers, 
which in 1887 discarded the limiting word ‘elementary’ 
and set out to include teachers of all types among its 
numbers. At the other end of the educational scale the 
first Conference of Headmasters of Public Schools met 
in 1869, while Associations of Headmistresses and Head- 
masters in Secondary Schools were formed in 1874 and 
1890 respectively. The last decade of the century saw 
the establishment of Associations of Assistant Masters 
and Assistant Mistresses in schools of this type. 
а Associations such as these, founded usually to deal 
with immediate professional problems, were not slow to 
appreciate and expound the political and social power 
of organised public education. The teaching profession 
as a whole has done much to dévelop the conception of 
national educatioii as an instrument of national pian- 
ning. Through its associations it has been able to secure 
a voice with the Government, in the preparation and 
in the execution of educational projects on a national 
scale. Professional organisation of this kind is a valu- 
able safeguard against governmental or bureaucratic 
autocracy, which is one of the greatest dangers inherent 
in a planned economy. c 
Towards the close of the nineteenth century it be- 
came clear that national education in all its branches 
must be brought under a measure of, central direction 
and co-ordination. Public opinion had so far developed 
that it was no longer possible to regard ‘the education 
of the labouring poor’ as a self-contained field. It was 
no longer a question of educating a particular class, оу 
developing a branch of education to meet a particular 
need, but of establishing a system that should be 
planned on a national basis and designed to meet the 
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needs of the people as a whole. This need for co-ordina- 
tion was met by the establishment ofthe Board of Educa- ~ 
tion in 1899 and the passing ofthe Education Act of 1902. 
'The Board of Education Act set up for the first time 
a Government Department concerned with national 
education ій its entirety, and the newly-created auth- 
ority took over the powers and responsibilities of those 
central departments which had been concerned with 
separate fields of education. о 
. The Education Act of 1902 made education a res- 
ponsibility of local government, to be exercised through 
Education Cóinmittees of county councils, county bor- 
ough councils and the councils of the larger boroughs 
and urban districts. The duty of the Local Education 
Authorities was ‘to promote the general co-ordination of 
all'iorms' of education’in collaboration with the Board 
of Education which was to exercise general supervision 
of the system as a whole, The voluntary agencies were 
not destroyed, but for the most part the carrying on of 
their work was made in 2 greater or lesser degreé de- 
m upon aid from public funds with a corres- 
НЕ TS measure of public control. Education was not 
and ыҚ ullest sense nationalised, but both the power 
Cation е responsibility of the state in the matter of edu- 
h Were made explicit. 
nation F esent century has seen a marked development of 
the A, е education within the framework established by 
sion e of 1902, with a steady trend towards the provi- 
wide &reater ‘equality of opportunity’. There 15 now 
sc өреді provision of grammar schools, both E 
old sch created by the Local Education Authorities ап 
о 1005 either taken over completely by those Auth- 
$$ or largely aided and controlled by them. Pro- 
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vision has been made for technical éducation of all 
kinds. The universities have expanded in size and in 
scope and the progress of the able boy or girl from the 
primary school to the highest type of education has 
been facilitated. This growth of educational provision 
in all fields has ‘been accompanied by аш increase іп 
public control, so that national education has ‘become 
an integral element in national policy. = 

The Education Act of 1944 was partly the natural 
outcome of trends that had become manifest during the 
preceding years of the twentieth century, and was partly 
the expression of the social and political aspirations 
which crystallised into the desire for a ‘brave new world’ 
when the end of the late war was reached. Тһе impor- 
tance of education in the natioi.al pattern was empha- 
sised by the establishment of a Ministry of Educauon 
and a Minister of Education to replace the Board of 
Education and its President. The enhanced position of 
the central authority is indicated by the terms which set 
out the duty of the Minister who is “о promote the edu- 
cation of the people of England and Wales and the pro- 
gressive development of institutions devoted to that pur- 
pose, and to secure the effective execution. by local 
authorities, under his control and direction, of the 
national policy for providing a varied and comprehen- 
sive educational service in every area.’ Y 

Thus the educational revolution finds its formal ex- 
préssion. In 1833 the state became a minor partner in 
the provisión of a rudimentary education for the masses. 
In 1944 the state assumed the control and direction of 
a national educational policy, which in its turn is in- 
evitably dependent upon the political, social and eco- 
nomic policy of the Government in power. 
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CHAPTER III 


EDUCATION AS AN "INSTRUMENT OF 
NATIONAL POLICY 


Тне replacement of laisser faire by conscious and delib- 
erate planning involves a new conception ofthe function 
of education. In modern times this was first clearly ex- 
emplified in Russia in the building up of the communist 
society of the Soviet Union following the total destruc- 
tion of the old Tsarist regime. Lenin and his followers 
saw clearly that the problem which confronted them 
was not simply the buiiding of a new social and political 
framework, but involved a vast educational project. In 
the first place a wholesale attack on illiteracy was neces- 
sary, to be followed by a deliberate education of the 
populace in the communist principles adopted by the 
Government, combined with that technical education 
which was necessary if Russia was ever to become an 
efficient economic unit in the modern world. With 
these ends in view, education was made a state mono- 
poly. All teachers in all institutions from the infant 
school to the university were under state direction, 
Working in accordance with a centrally directed plan. 
end available mechanical aid was mobilised in the 
~“Sndertaking—the cinema and the radio in particular 


ie No arkable success was achieved in disemino ng 
area соо Бобу of opinion throughout an ӨМ 
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and languages PI of widely varying nationalities 
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structure of Russian communist society, which proved 
so strong under the impact of total war, was built 
upon an educational foundation. 

It is ап ever-simplification to dismiss this pheno- 
menon as merely the utilixation of education for pro- 
pagandist purposes. It wás rather that thé underlying 
principles of the community were consciously incor- 
porated into the educational system. The Russian prob- 
lem was difficult so far as size and mixed nationalities 
were concerned, but it was comparatively simple in that 
бот vast numbers of the fjopulation there had been very 
little, if any, previous education, so that ft was а ques- 
tion of ‘educating’ rather than ‘re-educating’. Moreover 
the Marxist aims of the Government were clear-cut and 
definite, untroubled by vague “purposes such as ‘the 
search for truth’ бї 'self-realisati;n', These aims were 
first the production of ‘correct’ political thinking, se- 
condly the inculcation of national discipline and the 
development of social and economic efficiency. Self- 
realisation and the search for truth might appear as 
by-products, but they were incidental to the over-riding 
political purpose. 

A similar situation developed in the other totalitarian 
states, notably in Germany and Italy. It is sad to com- 
pare the old German education, ruthlessly destroyed 
by Hitler and his followers, with the monstrous system 
by which it was replaced. The free ranging of the 
hurhan spirit and intellect was sacrificed in order to 
produce an'éducation which gave categorical definition 
both of the ends to be sought and the modes of action 
to be followed within the national community. The 
Nazi state would suffer no competitor or critic within 
its bounds. It was significant that among the earliest of 
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Nazi victims were the principles of freedom of thought, 
freedom to search for truth wherever it might be found, 
and freedom to teach the truth as it appeared to the 
individual mind and conscience. The system, applied 
with horrifying efficiency, changed the face of a whole 
generation of young Germans, and reduced teachers of 
every grade to the position of agents completely con- 
trolled by the central authority. 

Parallel with these startling and obvious develop- 
ments abroad, there was a significant, but much less 
catastrophic, shifting of the focus of educational theory 
in this country. Immediately after the Great War of 
1914-18 the tendency of educational thinkers and writ- 
ers was to lay the greatest emphasis upon such’ concepts 
as ‘individuality’ and yself-realisation’, oftenswith little 
or no reference to thé social and political framework 
within which life was to be lived. The previous phase 
in educatienal theory had been based on a foundation 
of logic and ethics, and had, in effect, been a form of 
‘applied philosophy’. The newer theorists were 'psy- 
chological' rather than ‘philosophical’, deriving their 
inspiration from such authorities as Froebel and Mon- 
tessori, Whose whole emphasis was laid upon the devel- 
oping individual child, and who found the principles 
of education implicit in the nature of spontaneous and 
autonomous growth. There was a tendency to assume 
that if the development of the child was fostered along 
‘natural’ lines, the problems arising out of the nature 
of society, and the adjustment of the individual to 
Society, would solve themselves. 3 

This tendency іп educational theóry VE accompa- 
nied by a significant ‘retreat from reason’ which mani- 
fested itself in many different forms. In the field of 
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psychology two of the newer developmeats—the work 
of the psycho-analytical and behaviourist schools—gave 
strong support to this trend. The psycho-analysts, 
whose theories became immensely influential among 
the public at large, althovgh often garbled by popular 
exposition, demonstrated the essential, part played in 
human conduct by irrational factors, and showed, what 
was even more disturbing, that apparently rational 
actions mighi be really due to unconscious emotional 
drives rather than cool reason. On the other hand the 
béhaviourists made a frontal attack upça the signifi- 
cance of conscious experience itself, largely destroying 
the conception of spontaneous activity and replacing it 
by one of physically conditioned responses. 

In philosophy the same tendehcy was to be found in 
the writings of Henri Bergson, Whose doctrine of the 
‘élan vital’ was well suited to the mood of thé period, 
and whose theory of "intuition" as distinct from reason 
contributed to the popular suspicion of human ration- 
ality ás a true guide to life. In literature writers were 
prone to find the deepest significance in primitive emo- 
tional urges as compared with the veneer of thought 
and convention which constitutes ‘civilisation’.”In Eng- 
land this was the dominant theme of the work of D. H. 
Lawrence, as well as of many other novelists end poets 
less talented and influential. 

As a result of this retreat from reason: men tended to 
reject the iptellectual approach of traditional philo- 
sophy in the search for the ultimate purposes of life, 
and to seek for ends within the personality, projecting 
them outwards upon the pattern of life and society 
rather than formulating them as a result of the patient 
search for truth as manifested in the external world. 
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In education the ends to be sought were individual, de- 
pendent primarily upon the nature of the self rather 
than the demands of the social and physical environ- 
ment. А 

During the period betwegn the wars educational 
theory showed a steady transference of emphasis from 
this individualist and subjective point of view, and a 
growing realisation of the integral and functional rela- 
tionship between education and society: It became 
increasingly evident that an ideal philosophy of educa- 
tion, isolated from the facts of lite as lived here and now 
in the twentieth century, was not only useless but pos- 
sibly dangerous. It was realised that the practice of the 
schools had often little relevance to the contemporary 
scene, Educationists still claimed to secure tht cultiva- 
tion of mind and character in the schools, trusting toa 
vague moral and intellectual discipline that took little 
count of the dominant factors in the community life in 
which their pupils would play their part. Ina world 
dominated by mass production, with routine machine- 
minding as the lot of more and more of the population, 
education remained fundamentally much what it had 
been in the days when individual craftsmanship was 
the rule rather than the exception. In the schools the 
book retained its supreme position, while in the outside 
world the impact upon ear and еуе of the radio and 
cinematograph ‘became factors of greater social impor- 
tance than the reading of the printed page, Ina dyna- 
mic world of rapidly changing values and techniques 
there was danger of education becoming increasingly 
unreal, and educational theorists realised that if dis- 
cussions of the organisation and purpose of education 
were to be significant, they must become sociological 
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and political in character, and that the prime problem 
of educational theory in the modern world was the right 
correlation of the pattern of education with the pattern 
of society, described by Karl Mannheim as the ‘histori- 
cal background and сопсгеге context for which and іп 
which Youth has to act’. 5 

It has been noted that behaviourism in psychology 
played its part in the retreat from reason. It has been 
even more significant in relation to the development of 
the sociological approach in educational theory. Beha- 
viourism implies a negation of autonomy,and self-acti- 
vity on the part of the individual and makes nonsense 
of any ideals—“‘self-realisation’ for example—which аге 
dependent upon such concepts. According to the beha- 
viouristseman is the creature ofl his environment. The 
supreme factor in education is the ‘conditioning’ which 
the individual receives as he graws up. This condition- 
ing is a continuous process frcm birth to death, and is 
brought about by the impact of the physical and social 
environment, by the appropriate manipulation of which 
a person can be made to conform with any pattern of 
behaviour—which, it should be remembered, includes 
thinking and feeling as well as action—of Which the 
physical structure is capable. Recent anthropological 
studies of education in primitive societies have forcibly 
shown the potency of such group-conditioning. To the * 
thorough-going behaviourist the process of education 
depends entirely upon the devising of the right external 
stimuli. The centre of influence is in the environment, 
not in the self. j 

In the behaviourist technique the totalitarian has а 
most potent instrument ready to hand. We have only 
to look at the Nazi educational system to see how tragi- 
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cally effective it‘can be in the hands of resolute and 
implacable politicians. The third decade of the twen- 
tieth century in Germany provided a grim warning of 
what may be achieved in a comparatively short space 
of time by well-organised màis-conditioning. 

In contrast with our own the totalitarian societies 
“were dynamic, societies on the move away from tradi- 
tional'social organisation, manners of thought and man- 
ners of living. In comparison with them, Eüglish society 
was static. Crises arose, like the General Strike or the 
economic blizzard of 1931, but ‘business as usual’ wds 
the underlying motif. Between 1918 and 1939 there 
were no adventurous projects. Such troubles as arose, 
numerous as they were, were dealt with not in апу root- 
and-branch revolutionary fashion, but by opportunist 
expedients. To mitigate the evils of unemployment the 
dole was*devised. To meet problems arising out of the 
movement cf industry, tentative schemes for the relief 
of the distressed areas were evolved. In education the 
most significant elements of the Е isher Act of 1918 were 
allowed to lapse. The problem of the education of the 
adolescent was dealt with in the Hadow Report which, 
while indicating tentative lines of development of the 
existing system, did nothing to satisfy the increasing 
demand far ‘equality of opportunity’ in education. In 
every branch of the social life of this country there was 
a timid withdrawal from any radical attack on the dis- 
eases of society. Then came the war in 1936; recognised 
by thinking people as no mere episode, but a cataclysm 
parking finally the end of an old order. - " 

At the conclusion of the war the pfevalent opinion 
was for reconstruction and replanning rather than for 
a return to the chaotic conditions created by a laisser- 
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faire system. This sentiment was shared -by members of 
all parties, although there were wide differences of 
opinion as to the methods to be used and the tempo to 
be adopted? What are the lines along which our society 
is now moving ? ғ í 

The fundamental conception is that of deliberate 


national planning with long-distance objectives, to re-" 


place the haphazard adjustments of an uncontrolled 
economic system. This planning involves making the 
fullest possible use of national resources, both physical 
айа human, and the’ development of techniques of 
management and guidance to secure that the social 
and economic life of the community shall conform with 
a ratiorial organic pattern. This necessarily means a 
certain measure of public ownership, the partial or total 
control of many private enterprises, and the co-ordina- 
tion of the whole life of society within an over-riding 
plan, inherent in which is the'subordinatien of private 
interests to what is regarded as the good of the body 
politic as a whole. 

Over-all planning of this kind might be used for 
many different ends, and it is in this connection that the 
greatest vigilance is necessary. Some form of national 
planning would seem to be inevitable; the vital ques- 
tion to ask is ‘Planning for what?" At the moment the 
prime motive force behind planning is to achieve an 
improvement in the lot of the less well-to-do, the his- 
torically ‘urder-privileged’ classes of society, and the 
weakening of existing class barriers. Whether it is pos- 
sible to create a classless society is open to doubt. ТЕ 
experience of Soviet Russia would seem to show that 
differences in function themselves tend to produce 
classes in the community. Planning may be essentially 
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democratic in it#ends, but the techniques of a planned 
Society are in themselves means and not ends. The 
social and economic machinery devised for a genuinely 
democratic planned society might very easily be used 
for ends which were anything but democratic. Herein 
lies a challenge to the vigilance of all Who believe both 
‘in the need for planning and the fundamental principles 
of democracy. 
_ In the field of education this motivatibn expresses 
Itself most clearly in the demand for equality of oppor- 
tunity. In the past the education of a person Черей- 
ded to a very farge extent upon wealth and social class. 
he new aim in education is to provide an education 
for every child fitted to his age and ability, irréspective 
of the financial circumstances of his parents or their 
Social status. In regard to basic human amenities, 
health services and social insurance are to be provided 
for all—evesyone contributing and everyone deriving 
benefit. The enjoyment of,the arts, social recreation of 
all kinds, sport and open-air pastimes will be аде 
Available for all citizens as а right, rather than as а 
Charity or a special privilege. | 
In all “planning projects education is functionally 
concerned, An ordered economy will work only ifthe 
People understand the underlying policy. In this sense 
» education must be, at any rate in part, political. Failing 
ch education «ће people at large will, on the one 
and, regard their civic privileges simply- as benefits 
conferred by ‘them’ upon *us', and on the other hand 
Will regard the necessary controls and directions as 
Mere interferences with liberty. Above’all it is essential 
me the community in general should appreciate ki 
Bus unity of a planned society, and in particula 
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the fundamental principle that nothfng can be taken 
out of the common pool in the form of benefits that has 
not first been put in in the form of production or ser- 
vice. Without such understanding no planned society 
can long survive on a defnocratic basis. , 

The success of a planned society is necessarily depen- 
dent upon technical excellence in every department of 
national activity. This implies a much wider concep- 
tion of technical education than has been customary 
in this country, and a deliberate and thorough-going 
correlation of this field of education both with the de- 
mands of the present situation and with future needs. 
Of paramount importance in this connection is the edu- 
cation of managers and organisers at all levels. The 
aristocrat of the, planned sociéty will be the ‘techno- 
crat’, and the education of this aristocracy must include 
training in social and political wisdom as well as in the 
efficiency of managerial teclinique, for this class will 
occupy a place in the modern state akin to that of the 
philosopher kings of Plato’s Republic. The right educa- 
tion of the technocrat combined with the preservation 
of the power and authority of a popularly elected Par- 
liament will be prime factors in preventing the mana- 
gerial state from becoming the most oppressive tyranny 
the world has known. а 

The doctrine of equality of opportunity and the рго-< 
vision of the means of the fullest possible life for all 
require a system which provides a common basic edu- 
cation, differentiated in scope and duration in accor- 
dance withrability. In the past educational opportunity 
for the poor boy or girl has depended upon success in à 
field of particularly ruthless competition. The new 50- 
ciety implies an education which is a highway, and not 
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a ladder ог a grüasy pole. This is the principle which 
underlies the Education Act of 1944, an Act which, 
whatever faults may be found in its detail or its practi- 
cal implementation, has been widely acceptéd as setting 
up the right type of framework within which to develop 
the next stagé of national education. ? 

It is dangerous to talk too much about ‘systems’ in 
educatiofial, social or economic spheres. Ultimately the 
success of any system depends upon individual human 
beings, although systems themselves may frustrate or 
encourage the individual. The success of the Education 
Act depends ufpon a host of people—the teachers in the 
schools of every type, members of Local Education 
Authorities and their administrative officials, civil ser- 
vants in the Ministry of Education and other Sovern- 
ment departments, and the great army or parents, who 
аге so commonly neglected in the discussion of educa- 
tion. In particular the work of the teacher is the pivot 
Upon which all turns. It is therefore of great importance 
to consider the part which the teacher is to play if the 
Dew framework of society. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE TEACHER AS AN AGENT 'OF THE 
COMMUNITY 


[ 


Tue teacher'in this country is not a state servant. The 
brief historical account given in Chapter II showed the 
growth of systematisátion of education, under state 
supervision, but the principle has been established and 
carried out in practice that teachers are not employed 
directly*by the central authority. The vast majority of 
teacher? however are public servants in that they are 
employed by Local Education Authorities. In addition 
there are the staffs of the independent ‘public’ schools 
and other schools, including private schools, which are 
free of control by Local Authorities, the professors, 
tutoís and lecturers in the Universities, both ancient 
and modern, and teachers in numerous types of insti- 
tution with governing bodies of varying degrees of in- 
dependence. In other words, teachers are lócally and 
not centrally employed, a tradition 50 far jealously 
guarded by the Local Authorities, governing bodies and 
the teachers’ own associations 
towards increased direction ап 


d contro! from the centre. 
The mostsrecent Educatio 


Я n Act places substantially 
Increased power in the hands of the Ministry of Edu- 


cation in its dealings with local authorities of all kind«. 

This power, of ‘course, is exercised in many different 

connections—administration, finance, building, general 

educational Policy, and so forth, as well as directly with 
54 ч 


in the face of the trend, 
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problems concerned with the adequate staffing and 
efficiency of schools and institutions, the training and 
supply of teachers, the recognition of their qualifi- 
cations and arrangements for their payment and super- 
annuation. The impact of governmental control upon 
the life and work of the teacher is not however limited 
to that’ branch of central administration specifically 
dealing with teachers’ problems, since almost every ad- 
ministrative act of the Ministry of Edueation has its 
ultimate repercussions upon their life and work. 

One of the,features of government in recent times kas 
been the growth of control through departmental regu- 
lation. Administrative problems are so complex, and 
Parliamentary business so crowded, that it is impossible 
to incorporate in Acts of Parliament detailed provisions 
for their implementation. It is thererure’ common to 
include-in ап: Act а section giving the appropriate 
Minister the power to dsaw up the necessary rules and 
regulations for the execution of the Act, these having 
the force of law after they have ‘lain on the table’“of the 
House for a certain period. This procedure does not 
provide for any adequate discussion in the House and 
results iff the transference of legislative power into the 
hands of the Minister and his officials. This being the 
case, it is essential for the preservation of democracy 
that all sections of the community should be constantly 
watchful of the,way in which Ministries and Ministers 
make use of this delegated authority. In the field of 
education much power is placed in the hands of the 
Minister which, if abused—or misused by. Minister or 
official genuinely seeking good ends,:but in their zeal 
impatient of democratic procedure—might do much to 
substitute a central control for local freedom and initia- 
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tive. The reality of this danger is emphasised by the 
fact that in the majority of questions arising out of the 
application of departmental regulations the decision of 
the Minister is final, the other parties having no re- 
course to the courts of law. This danger was exposed 
some years ago Фу Lord Chief Justice Hewart in his 
book, The New Despotism, and has beer much discussed 
both inside and outside of Parliament, with various sug- 
gestions as taa procedure which would secure adequate 
democratic safeguards. So far the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has shown little ir the way of despotic tendencies, 


but the power and the machinery are there, and it is 


incumbent upon all concerned with the preservation of 
due freedom in educati 


on—teachers and laymen alike 
—to exarcise unceasing vigilance in the matter of un- 
уғаттапіа ела: Заисганс control. $ 
It is clear that the position of the teacher in-a society 
which seeks to be both ‘democratic’ and ‘planned’ 
must be dependent upon a compromise between two 
extremes. On the one hanå there might be a system 
under which the teacher was a completely independent 
agent, following the light of his own conscience, free to 
use any methods of organisation and instrwction, to 


principles governin; 
unpaid by, and therefore uncontrolled by, any public 
БЕЗУ. That would be academic freedom carried to 
its limit. 


On the other, hand there mi 
regimented educational Corps uni 
all-powerful central authority, 


ight be a completely 
der the direction of an 
which would prescribe 
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policy and method from the highest level down to the 
minutest detail of procedure. The state would have an 
absolute monopoly, refusing to tolerate any indepen- 
dent educational institutions or teachers. ? Curricula, 
time-tables, text-books, modes of promotion for teachers 
and pupils alike, allocation of pupils te particular kinds 
of institution, al? would be rigidly determined from the 
centre. The whole of this carefully co-ordinated acti- 
vity would be integrally related to an over-riding ideo- 
logy, an officially accepted and authorised system of 
ends and means which would determine the pattern of 
thought and Ше for every member of the community. 

Neither picture is attractive, although the reader will 
probably incline in one direction or the other according 
to the relative emphasis he places upon freedom and 
order. If he rates liberty as an absolux--good, he will 
seek it even if the price is anarchy. If he regards order- 
liness in society as the highest end, he will be prepared 
to purchase it at the expense of freedom. His inclina- 
tion will be determined partly by temperament, his 
own education, political belief and family or class tra- 
dition. Thus everyone might mark the position of his 
politicalecreed at some point on the line joining the 
extremes of anarchism at one pole and totalitarianism 
at the other. But it should be noted that the system of 
complete freedom is impossible of realisation under 
modern conditions, since the chaos so created in a 
modern state would inevitably involve complete dis- 


ruption and extinction, ог the acceptance of a rigidly 


_ totalitarian rule in the belief that life under any order, 
be preferable to ruin. But 


however maintained, would г : 

who dare say that the system of detailed and complete 
regimentation might not come into being, and that in 
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the not far distant future? The teacher is inevitably 
an agent of the society in which he lives and works. 
For that very reason it is imperative that he should 
review his position, asking what are his responsibilities, 
in what field his initiative lies and how far he should 
permit himself tò be a passive instrument in the hands 
of the state authority. s 
A fundamental question which must be faced is the 
position of the teacher in relation to the basic political 
and social ideology underlying the structure of the state 
im which he works, This is a question by no means 
easy to answer in general terms, since it is important to 
distinguish between an ideology as a general way 
of thinking about life and Society, and as a detailed 
methods. of government, In this country at the present 
time much is-iéard of the two terms ‘democracy’ and 
Planning’. Both may be said to imply ideologies, but 
the one is essentially a matter of principle, the other of 
method, and the two should not be confused. Of the 
two, the former is all-important and should permeate 
educational thought and method. The latter is of 
secondary significance, Planning is a method of organi- 
sation chosen by a free people to meet a contemporary 


situation, and is by no means an integral part of demo- 
cratic government. Th 


the mechanics of planni 


1 Озеп as an inst an 
soçial betterment. ا‎ 
Within a democratic state all teachers should under- 


|! 
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stand the essential principles underlying democratic 
government. The word ‘democracy’ is used in present- 
day discussions with little reference to its true meaning, 
and this loose bandying about of the term leads to much 
international misunderstanding. .What we are con- 
cerned with are the fundamental principles determining 
the pattern of government Which has developed in this 
country through the centuries, and underlying the insti- 
tutions and usages of the free society in which we live 
and for which we fought in the last war. 

The essence of democracy is government by conseat. 
It implies much more than the brute force of majority 
rule, which might be as tyrannous as any dictatorship 
or oligarchy. The will of the majority prevails, but 
only after adequate discussion, and debate, ава with 
due regard to the rights of minorities. Yarliament— 
the place of talk—is the institution most characteristic 
of the system, and critico who condemn Parliament as 
a mere ‘talking-shop’ do a grave disservice to the cause 
of democracy. Similarly those politicians who regard 
Parliament as a convenient machine for passing laws 
with the maximum of speed and the minimum of dis- 
cussion faust be numbered among the enemies of free- 

dom. It is essential that new legislation should be 
enacted only after adequate and free discussion, and 
‚ that the conduct of government should be open to criti- 
cism and suggestion both in the Houses of Parliament 


and in the country at large. а) 3/6 

Freedom of speech and freedom of organisation are 
of supreme importance. Every member .of the com- 
munity has the right to express his opinion upon matters 
affecting himself, his profession, his religious denemi- 
nation, his locality, or the country as a whole. The 
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proceedings of Parliament and the courts of law must ` 
be open to public knowledge. The actions of govern- 
mental departments must be subject to public criticism. 
A free Press must be at liberty to report truth as it finds 
it and to comment thereon! Citizens must be free to 
combine into graups—polisical parties, trades unions, 
associations of all kinds— io publicise a point of view 
or defend a minority interest. Ё 

His Majesty’s Opposition is as important an institu- 
tion as His Majesty's Government. Upon the Opposi- 
tien lies the obligation-to maintain the principle of dis- 
cussion and criticism, and to prevent Parliament be- 
coming merely a body for the formal ratification of the 
decisions of the Government. At the same time it is 
the fuxetion of the Opposition to devise and expound 
alternative puticies, and to be prepared to take on the 
duties of government should the country so desire. But 
It is of the essence of demorracy that Government, 
Opposition, associations of citizens and individuals 
should all work under a sel-denying ordinance—the 
ules of procedure. There 
mocratic toleration cannot 
when any groups govern- 
to force unconstitutionally 
The most insidious danger to 
Opment of an undemocratic , 
traditional tolerance of demo- 
eventual overthrow. 
lica т the teacher follow from these 


Ч 1 es of demo . Fi 
belief that the foncti cracy. First comes the 


tion of education i 
m. 15 a search for, and 
а communication of, d 


» truth as an absolute value. If the 
essence of democracy is to be found in free discussion, 
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it follows that the citizens should have available true 
facts upon which to base their opinions. The suppres- 
sion of truth is an inevitable instrument of autocracy, 
as was shown by the fantastic distortion of history, eth- 
nology and science under the Nazi regime. To an 
autocratic government knowledge is simply a means to 
a political end; іп a democracy it must be respected as 
an end in itself. The teacher who lends himself to the 
manipulation of facts in the interests of any political 
purpose, however laudable that purpose may appear, 
is thereby a tsaitor to the democtatic ideal. In a den- 
cracy the scholar must be free to follow the search for 
truth, wherever it may lead, and must be free to publish 
the results of his study. Тһе teacher must feél bound 
Бу the obligation to assure himself of the їгийї ОЁ all 
that he teaches, and to teach it without fear or favour. 
Freedom of learning and freedom of teaching are the 
handmaids -of political liberty. 

Freedom of teaching does not imply freedom to pro- 
mulgate any doctrines whatever, however subversive 


they may be of democratic constitutional practice. The 


limit of toleration to which reference has been made in 
e educational. This 


the political field applies also in th 
by no means implies the exclusion of controversy from 
educatior. Indeed it may be fairly argued that in some 
^ respects education has suffered a certain emasculation 
and weakness ix this country by reason of the careful 
avoidance by teachers of controversial "matters, due 
partly to a genuine sense of professional integrity, but 
due also to a timidity which is the reverse cf admirable. 
The teacher should, within the limitation indicated 
(which, after all, is the very basis of the freedom which 
he enjoys), be free to teach the truth as he finds it and 
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аса whole. There is a much room for an *Opposition* 
in education as in Parliament; in each case it is a neces- 


education of the people shall be carried on in institue 
tions und 


cised thr 


that the principle of 
Wn ully safeguarded. The 
teacher must not become а passive instrument of the 
higher powers’. In the broadest sense he is rightly re- 
Barded as a servant of the state, but he must not become 
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claim the right to think out his own ends and devise 
his own methods. His personal and professional inte- 
grity claim his allegiance as well as the state. Discussion 
and controversy are the very stuff of democracy. The 
establishment of an over-regimented and over-directed 
teaching profession, deprived of initidbive and respon- 
зу, cuts at the roots of democracy because such 
teachers can only produce a docile, unthinking, un- 
critical populace, ripe for the imposition of some form 
of authoritarian rule. 

Democracy js more than a system of government; ¿t 
is essentially a faith in human nature and the power of 
the human individual to grapple with his destiny. Un- 
fortunately the complexity of modern societies tends 
to, conceal this fundamental principle. The snîallness 
and simplicity of the Greek city-state made possible a 
machinery of government which rendered patent and 
manifest the responsibilities and rights of the individual 
in community life. The modern state, whatever its 
political complexion, requires governmental machinery 
which grows every day more involved and increases 
the remoteness of the individual citizen from the res- 
ponsible '&overning powers. There is danger lest the 
over-riding principle of democracy should be lost in 
the machinery of a planned society. The democratic 
principle will fail if education becomes merely a tool 
in the hands of the planners and the teacher a mere 
instrument of state organisation. Education will of 
necessity play its part in the machinery of state plan- 
ning, but it must do more than just that.» Education 


must never cease to be concerned with ultimate en 
and thus right education will be one of the surest safe- 
guards of democracy. - 


a 
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The teacher's basic loyalty is due to the democratic 
principle as a ‘categorical imperative’. He will there- 
fore refuse to collaborate in attempts to replace freedom 
of teaching and learning by the universal direction of 
ап omni-competent state, or accept a type of organisa- 
tion that would'infringe 195 rights as a citizen and as а 
member of his professio. It is to bé hoped thatthe 
reaction of teachers to any tendency to impose a 
‘closed sho’ system will prove symptomatic of their 
attitude to any attempts by authority to place the 
profession in bonds. “It should be the essence of the 
teacher’s creed that the attainment of all that is best in 
human nature is dependent upon the freedom of the 
human Spirit, a freedom that must never be surrendered 
for ВНЕ sake of apparent short-term material gain or 
administrative convenience, 

Since education is a matter which is concerned with 
ultimate ends, the teacher must concern himself with 
standards of value, and must develop his own philoso- 
phy of life and society. No person can be a teacher 
without being concerned with morals, All education is 
education "for something’, and the teacher must ask 
for what?' If education is regarded as something good, 
the question must be asked, ‘good for what?" Educa- 
tion is not an end in itself, it is a means to an ond. From 
во 
these lines iramediatel т ane eens ко mE 
dards of value What 7 nw АК 
highest in his own life? What ‘goals oo шатан 
see realised in the life d "nes TEN S ра th 
at-school and in after life ? ndm 3 га E А Eum 
теі fon his work? т. ді at social ‘goods shou! 

Ё € present state of ethical 
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confusion it is imperative that these questions should be 
asked and answered. In Western Europe the Christian 
philosophy governing individual and social,conduct is 
challenged with an intensity unparalleled for many 
centuries. If the Christian influense in education is to 
survive, those who believe 1n the Christian way of life 
and thought must re-examinexhe problem of the ethical 
principles which should govern human conduct. 

We cannot evade the moral problem. if a teacher 
says that his job is merely to teach science or history or 
woodwork, he accepts а standard which denies educa- 
tion (so far as his own immediate work is concerned) 
any direct relation with character and conduct, and to 
that extent he has himself made a moral judgment— 
albeit a negative one. The present troubles of the»world 
can be ascribed in part to the prevalence of negative 
philosophies of this kind. For example, the world is 
suffering from the results iof years of a scientific educa- 
tion which has been dominated by a false conception 
of ‘disinterestedness’ based upon the assumption. that 
scientific teaching is unconcerned with the moral and 
social implications following from scientific discovery. 
Тһе development of scientific knowledge has been ac- 
companied by an unprecedented development of tech- 
nical skill and output in production without regard for 
Social justice in distribution or concern for the moral 
issues involved in the impact of applied science upon 
the life of men and nations. The line between dis- 
interestedness’ and ‘indifference’ is a very shadowy one. 
The circumstances of the time give an unhappy confir- 
mation of the Christian claim that every activity affect- 
ing the lives of human beings js a matter of moral 


significance. , 
E 
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Such a negative attitude is not in keeping with the 
English tradition in education—a tradition which, with 
all its faul*s, has drawn deeply from Christian sources, 
and has been always concerned with the training of 
individual character. The collegiate system of our 
ancient Universities originated in such a concern. 
The English catechism if a monument to the histstic 
concern of the Church for the moral and religious 
instruction °of the young. English schools, from the 
‘public school’ to the nursery, are organised on the 
assumption that the life of the school should be such as 
to guide and inspire the characters of its members as 
well as train and feed their minds. 

How is a standard of values to be formed? The 
simpXt, tidiest and most immediat: 
of course, the imposition and acceptance of an exter- 
nally imposed code. This is the authoritarian way 
implying an unchallengable authority with a universal 
dogma. The authority may be religious, it may be 
political, or it may combine the religious and political 
elements as in medieval Europe. Morality so based is 
essentially a group or mass morality. The individual 
is called upon to conform with the pattern of behaviour 
imposed by the group authority; his aspirations, his 


feeling of virtue and his sense of ilt ДЕТ 
those of the group, guilt are merged i 


his prison. 
Тһе untidier and more difficult way is that of the 
liberty of tender consciences’, which leaves the ulti- 
mate responsibility with the individual, who is called 
upon to develop his own standards in the light of his 
own experience, thought and discussion. This way is 
not possible in an absolute Sense, since all are born 


ely effective way is.- 


Which becomes both his refuge and. 
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members of а community, are exposed to its ‘condi- 
tioning’, and pass through a protracted immaturity 
during which, since life must go on, much] has to be 
accepted on trust. Nevertheless education in a free 
community should be so designed that its members 
come to regard liberty of ju‘lgment ава independence 
ofsthought as Не natural privilege and responsibility 
of maturity and as one of the essential conditions of 
freedom. It is a dangerous way and affords manifold 
chances of error as well as opportunities of achieve- 
ment. Its great inherent risk is that of ineffectiveness 
and indecisiorf, as is shown by the contrast between the 
concentrated dynamic power of the totalitarian state 
compared with the diffuseness and uncertainty so often 
amanifested by the democracy. It is for this rcasofrthat 
the creation of the right kind of ‘faith’ is а central 
* problem in democratic education. Unless a democracy 
can evolve a basic morality upon which a free society 
can be built and maintained; the result is likely to be 
chaos followed by dictatorship. » бу 
In the formulation of that basic morality Christian 
philosophy has its own peculiar contribution to make. 
One of Ше fundamentals of the democratic way of life 
is a regard for the individual as an end in himself, and 
not merely as a means. Christianity rests on the same 
foundation, the belief that human personality is some- 
thing of the highest value. Jesus was concerned with 
human individuals and human relationships, not with 
systems of government, and from the Christian stand- 
point the concern of governrhent is the provision of a 
framework within which men and women.may lead 
the ‘more abundant’ life of which he spoke. 9 
In his search for a standard of values the teacher 
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is faced by a clash of philosophies and a conflict re- 
garding the basis of value judgments. The Christian, 
in сотрапу with many others not specifically Christian, 
assumes the reality of a moral universe as well as a 
material one, and finds the ‘natural law’ operative in 
the moral as wek as in the/material realm. Values such 
as truth, goodness and beauty are inhefent in the natare 
of the universe just as much as the physical ‘iaws’ dis- 
covered by the scientists. The underlying reality is 
rational and moral mind, from which source rational 
ahd moral principles are derived. Thus right principles 
of family life or of citizenship are such because they 
partake of the nature of the moral essence of existence 
as a whole. 

Titis interpretation 3s not necessarily religious in the 
strictest sense, but it occupies a central place in Chris- 
tian thought. Platonism and Christianity meet in the 
opening chapter of the Gospel of St. John. For the 
Christian all standards of value are derived from the 
nature of God, and are absolute in their nature, al- 
though needing reinterpretation in circumstances of 
time and place. » 
< Against this view are ranged the determinist and posi- 
tivist tendencies which characterise much of modern 
thought. Science has shown the dependencs of human 
behaviour upon physical factors, and it is argued that 
since the physical world is governed by determinist 
principles, Human behaviour is similarly determined by 
such factors as heredity and the conditioning exercised 
by the environment. In this view what are called ‘prin- | 
ciples of condict’ have been evolved in much the same 
Way as man’s upright posture or the human thumb. 
Such a theory gives no explanation of consciousness, 
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conscience or volition as directly experienced; it merely 
dismisses them as irrelevant. Moreover any purely 
determinist. creed demands an act of faith as great as 
any religion or idealist philosophy—the belief that un- 
directed and unconscious farces сар have produced the 
apparently purposeful world with its myriads of inter- 
coimected adaptations manifested by living things. A 
thorougli-going determinist theory makes nonsense of 
any talk of values and ends, since it regards’man’s sense 
of individual purpose and decision as ultimately pure 
illusion. ә * ə 
Perhaps mbre in accordance with the temper of the 
times than extreme determinism is the relativist view 
which denies absolute validity to any valués. Such 
equalities as ‘truth’, justice’ or ‘honesty’ have nester- 
nal significance, they are merely engendered by а con- 
temporary situation. The only criterion of value is 
pragmatic; the basic question to be asked is ‘How does 
it work? This is the philosbphy par excellence of the 
totalitarian state, and can be invoked, under given cir- 
cumstances, to raise murder, plunder and torture to 
the status of virtues. If there be no ultimate standard 
of value? the determination of right and wrong, virtue 
and vice, becomes а function of government. 

Тһе problem of the individual teacher as an agent 
of society centres upon his fundamental scale of values. 
He can whole-heartedly accept his agency only if he is 
convinced that the planning and organisation of the 
statearedirected toward theendof making more possible 
the good life for the individual, not merely by providing 
‘material prosperity, but by setting the stage for the free 


development of man’s potentialities for intellectual, 
emotional and spiritual experience. He м demand 
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that the machinery of planning should be directed to 
that end, and not to rendering the individual human 
soul subseqvient to a pattern of manners and morals 
whose ultimate sanction is political power. 
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CHAPTER V 


TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATOR 


"m “> 
INCREASING state concern with education has led to the 
steady growth of an educational administrative class. 
The Ministry of Education has its army of officials in 
London degling with an everincreasing burden, of 
work. It haf also its corps of inspectors who form the 
most important personal link between the Ministry and 
the teachers, Local Education Authorities, ant govern- 
ing bodies of all kinds. АП these are ‘civil servants? in 
the technical sense of the term, from the Permanent 
Secretary down through the hierarchy to the typist, 
the junior,clerk and the messenger. In addition to 
those concerned with gerieral administrative duties 
there are the Ministry’ specialists—notably doctors, 
architects and legal advisers. 

Side by side with the development of the Ministry's 
system of officials has gone on the evolution of a local 
administrative service. Before the advent of the School 
Boards ім” 1870 the simple administrative work con- 
nected with elementary schools had been carried out 
by the ‘correspondents’ of the school managers, while 
grammar schools and other institutions had their secre- 
taries to the governing bodies who were often employed 
part time in that capacity. The establishment of School 
_ Boards saw the virtual beginning of, organised local 

educational administration. The larger Boards found 
it necessary to organise offices for their work under an 
71 n 
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official commonly known as the Clerk or Secretary. 
The Education Act of 1902 abolished the School Boards 
and education became a responsibility of the Local 
Authorities working through their Education Commit- 
tees. In most cases the offigials of the old Boards were 
taken over by the Local Authorities, а nuniber of whose 
‘Directors of Education’ or ‘Chief Education Officers’ 
began their careers as School Board officials. Since 
1902 the work of the Local Education Offices has grown 
steadily in amount and complexity, as the scope and 
responsibility of their work has increased, and the body 
of local officials has grown accordingly. The adminis- 
trative staff'of a Local Education Authority includes 
the chief official, variously known as the Director of 


Edueation, Secretary for Education, or Chief Education Р 


Officer, adininistrative assistants and clerks of various 
kinds concerned with work inside the office, local in- 
spectors who form a link between the schools and the 
Education Office, schoo] *nquiry officers, catering or- 
ganisers, school medical Officers, dentists and nurses, 
school architects and their staffs, all of whose work 
impinges in some degree upon the work of the teachers 
and the well-being of the schools. c 

In this respect education is in line with all the other 
social services. Growth of public responsibility means 
growth in the Civil Service, This process is inevitable 
and raises a dual problem. In the first place there is 


1 istrative service reflect 
and opinion of the community, and 
vely controlled by the elected repre- 


the prevailing will 
how far is it effecti 


1 


soured, but many were anonymous servan 
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sentatives in Hoyıse of Commons or Education Com- 
mittee? As the process of planning proceeds, will it be 
found that effective power passes more and more into 
the hands of the bureaucracy ? : 

This first qnestion is опегоҒ general implication, af- 
fecting all branches of the national life, А second ques- 
tion applies specifically to education, although mutatis 
mutandis it arises in any situation which brings a pro- 
fession under a measure of bureaucratic сого]. What 
is the proper sphere of the administrator in relation to 
the work of the teacher? What principles should deter- 
mine the responsibilities and powers of the adminis- 
trator, in order that the free spirit which is the essence 
of democracy may be preserved and cherished among 
«hose concerned with the actual, practice of education 
itself, rather than with administrative machinery ? 

It is unfortunate that the term ‘bureaucrat’ has be- 
come almost,a term of abuse. Systematic planning and 
organisation make bureaucralye inevitable, and those 
critics who gird at the evils of bureaucracy are all too 
prone to forget what the community owes to public 
servants of the right kind. The achievements of the 
social serVices during the past hundred years have been 
due in no small measure to the skill and devotion of 


administrators. Some are known by name and hon- 
ts who have 


left behind them no memorial. In education such 


names as Kay-Shuttleworth, Morant, Matthew Arnold 
and Edmond Holmes come to mind. These were all 
bureaucrats who by their professional services made 
great contributions to the framing and development of 
our national education. Most criticism should rightly 


be directed mot at bureaucracy as such, but against 
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ill-conceived bureaucratic methods and short-sighted, 
small-minded bureaucrats. What is needful is a defini- 
tion of théscopes of the administrator and the practising 
teacher, and the securing of the right sort of persons in 
positions of administrativefresponsibility, 

What are the virtues and vices of the educational 
civil service—both national and local—as it exists to- 
day? One of its merits is the preservation of a high 
standard of professional honesty, and instances of cor- 
ruptibility among its members are fortunately rare. 
"Ehe day-to-day work of administration 45 carried on 
with reasonable efficiency if, in some cases, with a lack 
of reasonable speed, and in this connection it has to be 
remembered that educational administration has to 
faos«many new and heavy burdens, often with inade-: 
quate man-power. Administration is carried out in the 
main fairly, with little conscious favouritism on the 
one hand or victimisation on the other. . 

These are highly important merits; but in contrast 
with them must be reckonéd some all-too-prevalent 
defects. One of the characteristic vices of the bureau- 
crat is timidity and servitude to precedent. The type 
of person recruited to the civil service is ‘often the 
‘routineer’, happy to work along well-established lines 
of procedure, disliking the untidy or eccentric situation 
or person, anxious to pass responsibility and so avoid 
making mistakes. Many officials have far too little 
first-hand knowledge of the realities of the field in which 
they operate, their lives and interests centring in ‘the 
office’ rather than in the schools. This results in an 
impersonal handling of problems which are fundamen- 
telly human. To an official sitting in his office in Lon- 


don а *black-listed? school may be just ore item in an 
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administrative classification, whereas its true signifi- 
cance can be measured only in terms of human dis- 
comfort and frustration. ; ? 

Perhaps the most dangerous failing of all in the ad- 
ministrator isl his tendency: to sacsifice the imponder- 
ables іп education to administrative orderliness and 
convenience. Itis this tendency, more than any other, 
which cáuses many of the best teachers to look askance 
at the administrator, and to resent a type ‘Of organisa- 
tion which they regard as dictatorial and authoritarian. 

Teachers gre by no means always appreciative of the 
difficulties ofthe administrator's task. They are con- 
scious only of the results of the administrator's actions 
as they immediately affect their own work, and are 

,unaware of the problems of policy and organisation 
with which he is faced. The work of most teachers is 
relatively simple, direct and individual; that of the 
administrator is complex? inyolving problems of diplo- 
macy and compromise. The qualities demanded are 
different, so that a first-fate teacher may be ап indif- 
ferent administrator, and a good administrator a medi- 
ocre teacher. Much administration consists in doing 
the best?possible with the available material—human 
and physical—under existing circumstances, and it is 
very rarely that the administrator can feel that his work 

„ even approximates to what is ideally desirable. This is 
no exense for his adopting low ideals, but a realisation 
of this hard fact should make the teacher more sympa- - 
thetic with weaknesses of administration which hinder 
or frustrate his work. Ы A . 

Тһе responsible administrator for a Local Authority 
has to organise the work of a large and varied. staff, 
and is faced with all the human problems which of 
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necessity arise in such a context. These problems arise 
not only in connection with those persons directly in 
the admiXistrative service, but also all the teachers 
serving the Authority. He has to be something of a 
politician in the widest белсе of the tern. Не has to 
advise, placate, persuade and guide his various com- 
mittees, and maintain satisfactory relations with other 
departments of the local service. He is often called 
upon to stéer a difficult course among conflicting in- 
terests. For instance, the problem of the voluntary 
schools has demanded careful handling for many years 
past, and as the field of local educational administra- 
tion is extended, problems of this type are likely to 
increase rather than diminish. He may have to imple- 
mest policies adopted.by his Authority with which he. 
is not personally in sympathy, or which have been 
accepted with inadequate consideration of the practical 
problems involved. He has«to maintain an adequate 
balance in the various types of educational activities 
and institutions in his area, and has to see that this 
balance is not disturbed by the vociferous enthusiasm 
of any particular section. And, amid the hurly-burly 
of day-to-day administration, the good admíhistrator 
will keep clearly before him his long-term purposes 
and objectives, and his ultimate philosophy of the 
ends of education. 

‚ The enthusiastic teacher is liable to feel irritation at 
the involved procedure, the discussior: and the com- 
promises involved in local governmerst. "There may be 
grounds for-this irritation; and Education Officers and 
Committees cau be hide-bound or dilatory in their pro- 
cedure, but it is important to remember that discussion, 
к the safeguarding of varying interests 
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are the stuff of democratic life and government. The 
democratic way of doing things tends to be untidy and 
cumbersome, and authoritarian methods may have a 
dangerous attraction for the administrator of strongly- 


held сопуісіібпѕ and aims, who loves efficiency for its: 


own sake, and is unable to suffer fools gladly. In edu- 
cation, of all services, we cannot afford to secure an 
apparent efficiency at the price of adopting autocratic 
methods of administration which are ultimately inimi- 
cal to the highest values. 4 

1 Rightly conceived, good administration is an ings- 
timable Боол? to the teacher, and should provide the 
framework within which he can do his proper work 
with the maximum of assistance and the minimum of 
distraction. The provision and, maintenance of build- 
ings and equipment, the details of finance, coping with 
the requirements of the central authority (e.g. returns 
of all kinds), these are matters in which the teacher 
Should have some say where they impinge оп his work, 
but which he should be glad ultimately to leave in the 
hands of those whose job is administration and not 
teaching. 

Principals and Heads of independent institutions are 
frequently overburdened with administrative detail and 
financial preoccupations. It is illuminating to ask why 
they cling to these ‘privileges’, which take up so much 
üme.that might be spent on matters more truly educa- 
Чопа]. The arswer is to be found in the-fact that these 
Tesponsibiliti& confer the power of direction, which it 
is feared would be lost working within the framework 
‚ОЁ local public administration. It is this consideration 
above all which provides the motive for many educa- 
tional institutions in their struggle to remain outside 
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the public administrative system. The fear of illiberal 
or autocratic administration on the part of Local Edu- 
cation Authorities is one of the strongest influences at 
work in the perpetuation of the ‘two worlds’ in edu- 
cation. Thus one of the most pressing problems in a 
planned educational system is to provide the teacher 
with expert administrative assistance» without taking 
away his initiative. This can be achieved only by estab- 
lishing the*zight kind of co-operation between teacher 
and official—co-operation, and not mere direction or 
regimentation. 4 : 

Thus in the matter of buildings, the Local Authority's 
architect should consider the advice of teachers, whose 
guidance might prevent the mistakes and omissions 

“hich sometimes characterise even modern buildings. 
In matters such as decoration and equipment, initiative 
and scope should be given to the teacher, who should 
not be simply the passive recipient of benefits conferred 
from above. Too often-there is no feeling of partner- 
Ship in these matters, The Work is done, probably 

» by the Architect's and Supplies sec- 


istration, but it is done ‘for’ the 
teachers rather than ‘with? them. e 


There should be regular machinery for discussion 
between officials and teachers on matters cf general 
policy. One of the great dangers of officialdom is lack 
of knowledge of the conditions of day-to-day work in 
the field administered, and the implemet ting‘of policies 
elves may easily 
1 difficulties in 


D 


discussion, but which prejudice the atti 
chers if the sc 
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consultation. Tt should also be possible for the teachers 
to play their part in initiating policy. An Authority 
which regards its teachers merely as employeśš and not 
as collaborators will signally fail to secure the best ser- 
vice which the teachers can.render, ; 
Regular consultation would also do much to make 
teachers’ aware of the difficulties wlAch face the ad- 
ministrators. The ready co-operation of the teachers 
is necessary if the administrative machines to work 
smoothly. The failings of teachers in this respect are 
often due to their feeling that it is really none of thejr 
business. ’ 
In strictly educational matters within arf institution 
the administrator should not interfere except to'see that 
„Шеге is conformity with general requirements regarding 
scope and efficiency. Obviously, where an institution 
is part of a system, the administrator must be concerned 
to see that it maintains the,right functional relation with 
the system as a whole, and°rayst see to it that there 
is no undue overlapping and no annexation by an 
institution of functions with which it is not properly 
concerned. Such control is a legitimate and necessary 
elementein planning, although tact is needed in its exer- 
cise to avoid the type of administration which would 
impose a,uihiformity upon all institutions doing the 
,Same type of work. In any one field of education there 
should be room for much diversity as between insti- 
tution and institution, although they are all carrying 
out the same/function. Thus the secondary modern 
Schools in any area should not all conform with a single 
pattern, but should manifest differences due.to a variety 
of factors, e.g. the nature of the immediate environ- 
ment or thetspecial qualities of the Head Teachers and 
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their staffs. On the other hand none should seek to 
take to itself the functions of a grammar school. What 
is neededtis a defined objective, not an imposed stan- 
dardisation of premises, staffing, methods or curriculum. 

Тһе Inspectorate. both of the Ministry of Education 
and the Local Authorities, has an important part to 
play in maintairiing the right relationship between the 
administrative and teaching branches. The iaspector's 
work incledes the responsibility for seeing that general 
standards and conditions of work are satisfactory, but 
it.involves far more than this. He can exercise an im- 
portant influence by spreading new ideas in his area, 
provided tuis is done with discretion and without dog- 
matism. He can often render valuable service as an 
interpreter of official policy. He forms a connecting , 
link between the teachers and those remote authorities, 
the ‘Ministry’ and the ‘Office’. It is, however, no part 
of the inspector’s function to prescribe courses to be 
followed or methods tęrbe adopted. 

In this respect the Englisa teacher enjoys a large 
measure of freedom. The Ministry of Education and 
most Local Authorities allow scope for individual vari- 
ations in curricula and methods. The idea of stan- 
dardised text-books, time-tables, schemes of study and 
methods of teaching imposed upon the schools by an 
external authority is repugnant to English educational 
tradition. The highly centralised organisation in,some 


European countries is regarded with tuspieion rather 


than admiration. Teaching is an esscatially human 


business, and is not suscsptible to tne application of 
mass-production methods. Stereotyped — teaching 
methods may be due as much to inertia as to any 
form of restrictive control. In this connection a great 
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responsibility rests upon teachers. Not only must 
they cherish and demand freedom in method, in the 
selection of text-books, in the ordering of sylle3uses and 
in the drawing up of time-tables, but it is incumbent 
on them to show by the initiative, inventiveness and 
vigour of their work that this freedom is justified. 

Тһе problem js a comparatively simple one іп the 
realm of administrative machinery and educational 
method. The situation is more difficult іп зе matter 
of general policy. What is concerned here is not only 
the teacher-administrator relationship, but the relg- 
tionship betvjeen the legislator (whether national or 
local) and the official. Theoretically the function of 
the official is to implement the decisions of (йе legis- 
„lature. Thus the permanent official of the Ministry of 
Education is the servant of the Government, and the 
local government Education Officer is the agent of his 
Education Conimittee. Byt in fact the function of the 
administrator is advisory as^ws]l as executive. A wise 
and active Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of 
Education may do more to guide the educational des- 
tinies of the country than the series of Ministers whom 
he serves, while an enlightened Director of Education 
who has secured the confidence of his Committee can 
bea most,potent factor in the framing of policy in his 
area. 

The general pattern of education for the country as 
a whole is determined by Parliament.» Within this 
general frameyork Local Authorities have the duty of 
devising their plays and working them out.in со-орега- 
tion with the Ministry of Education. At both levels the 
advice of responsible officials should be sought both as 
Eo long-terni strategy and short-term tactics. But con- 
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sultation with officials is not enough; in order that the 
work should be carried out in a spirit of truly demo- 
cratic co:nperation, regular consultation with all parties 
concerned with the enterprise is necessary. In such 
consultation the teachers themselves should play an 
important part through their professional associations. 
This principle was well seen at work, іп the manifold 
deliberations which preceded the introduction of the 
last Education Bill, and which did much to facilitate 
the passing of the Education Act with a large measure 
of public agreement., The successful work of the Burn- * 
ham Committees in dealing with salaries is another 
instance of the value of such a technique. 

In carrying out any offensive the preparatory stages 
re all-important, and in education no large plans can 
be implemented unless the matter has been well venti- 
lated beforehand. It is this consideration which has 
led to the use of what may be called the ‘White Paper’ 
technique, which involyss:the preparation and publica- 
tion of an outline scheme forgeneral discussion before 
steps are taken in regard to actual legislation. This 
procedure was adopted as a preliminary to the intro- 


duction of the Education Bill with very satisfactory 


results. There is always the danger that good intentions 


will come to nothing through failure to"prepare the 
ground in this manner. This was the case with the 
Education Act of 1918, notably in connection with the 
Projected development of Day Continuation Schools, 
a scheme which educationally had much to cammend 
it, but which was sprung on the cemmunity without 
the necessary discussion with employers, Local Authori- 
ties and teachers. Тһе general public had little concep- 
tion of the purpose of the scheme, while Lacal Authori- 
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ties and teachers had not had time to consider what 
form the Continuation Schools should take or what 
ends they should serve. The result was a measure of 
administrative chaos, combined with frustration among 
those teachers and administrators who were genuinely 
seeking to implement the scheme, and the project was 
abandoned. ə б 9 

Speaking generally, there is too little of this kind’ of 
consultation at the Local Authority level,"although 
some Local Authorities have set. a good example by 

'organising meetings for the genexal public to discuss 
the significance of the Education Act and the working 
of their development plans, and have arrdnged con- 
ferences for their teachers to discuss questions ‘of pro- 
fessional interest such as the scope of the Secondary= 
Modern School and the type of approach and methods 
likely to be successful. Similarly many authorities have 
consulted the, teachers with regard to methods of selec- 
tion for various types of secondaxy education at the age 
of eleven-plus and the utilisation of school record cards. 
An extension of this type of consultation would do much 
to enhance the right kind of professional feeling among 
the teachers. A considerable measure of autonomy is 
a sine qua поп of professional status, and the tendency of 
Authoritiesstó regard their teachers simply as their ser- 
yants rather than as colleagues has done much to hinder 
the growth of truly professional responsibility among, 
them, ТУ . 

It is necessayy constantly to remember that in all 
types of social plapning the human factor is all-impor- 
tant, and that iu education the best teachers are the 
least likely to accept a type of regimentation which 
undermines their professional responsibility and may 
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threaten the values upon which they place the highest 
price. Ап educational system which tends to transfer 
responsibility from the teacher to the administrator, 
or which induces a mediocre conformity, will suffer 
from fatal weakness. There must be room for idiosyn- 
cracy. Many of the greatest educational leaders have 
been ‘non-confdimists’, essentially individual geniuses 
like Pestalozzi, Froebel, Arnold, Thring or*Margaret 
МеМШай; and no educational system can succeed 
which does not make it possible for such voices to be 
beard in the planning and execution of national edu- 
cational projects. ` 
These principles of freedom and consultation hold 
good af all levels, including the internal organisation 
sof schools and institutions. It is unfortunately not unz, 
commori for a Headmaster who is vocal in demanding 
freedom from administrative restraint to be himself 
quite autocratic in managing his own 'school, severely 
limiting the Scope and-initiative of his own staff. The 
Headmaster or Principal rust clearly have power 
consonant with his responsibility, but, just as in the 
case of the Minister of Education, the Director of Edu- 
cation, or the Chairman of an Education Committee 
or a Board of Governors, the power should not be used 
in an authoritarian fashion, but should bé exercised as 
far ав possible through discussion and consent. Demo- 
cratic administration demands the application of demo- 
cratic principles throughout the whole of igs structure. 


\ 
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CHAPTER VI 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNIQUE IN А PLANNED 
y є SOCIETY E 
SIR Jonn Арлмз used to be fond of referring (о educa- 
tion as a ‘bi-polar process’. Taking as his text the 
sentence, "The master taught John Latin', he would 
point out that traditionally emphasis had been placed 
on ‘Latin’ rather than on ‘John’, but that increasing 
stress upon the psychological approach in education 
had led to increasing emphasis; іп modern times ой” 
‘John’, i.e. on the nature of the person to be educated 
as distinct from the subject used as the instrument of 
education. This implies a comparatively simple view of 
the task of education which тайу a present-day teacher 
will contemplate with sorte nostalgia. The day of such 
simple bi-polarity has gone for good. The teacher may 
no longer be interested just in John, or in Latin, or in 
both, bft must concern himself with the relation be- 
tween the John-Latin complex and the society in which 
John is to dive and in which Latin has to show its use- 
fulness. His concern is not with mere instruction, but 
with the functional significance of education in society, 
In so Ға? as «ducation is an instrumerit of political 
Policy, the prevailing political philosophy regards one 
of its purposes asthe breakifig down of class barriers 
and the provisió of ‘equality of opportunity’ for all 
sections of the community. That being so, the selective 
function of education becomes of great importance. If 
85 
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the type, scope, and duration of education received by 
any individual is to depend not upon class, wealth or 
privilege, but upon capacity, it is clear that one of the 
functions of the earlier stages of education is the assess- 
ment of capacity so that when differentiation takes 
place each boy or girl shall be directed along the appro- 
priate educational road. This means*that the teacher, 
particularly in the primary stage, must become some- 
thing of a diagnostician. Not only is it his job to teach 
John certain subjects and skills and take a hand in his 
personal development, but he is also ceacerned with 
assessing John’s potentialities so that he may make his 
way info the proper type of institution when the time 
comes for differentiation. ‘The formal business of assess- 
“ing ‘aptitude’ may depend upon the work of the pro* 
fessional psychologist, but the teacher is concerned with 
aptitude in action. He has opportunities of judging a 
pupil’s general performance, not in a set test, but in 
day-to-day work. Не? ‘watch 
special abilities and is alive to the influence of tempera- 
mental factors which may matter in the long run more 
than any ‘central intellective factor’, 2 К 
Under the system implied in the Education Act this 
diagnostic function is specially important at the stage 
immediately preceding the age of eleven-plus, but is 
significant at all stages. Late transfers from one type 
of secondary education to another will be ‹лесёззагу, 
while those "suitable for University er other higher 
education need to be identified and sut.ab 
In this diagnostic work the teachéz has 
part to play., While it would be absurd t 
every teacher should be а technically tr: 
logist; all téachers should be equipped 


es for the emergence of 


ly classified. 
a responsible 
о expect that 
ained psycho- 
with the neces- 
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sary general knowledge of psychology to understand . 
what is meant when the psychologist talks about ‘intel- 
ligence quotients’, ‘special capacities’, ‘temperamental 
typés and so forth, and to make effective and sensible 
use of the technique of administering group tests of 
intelligence and performance. 

Increasing st?ess is likely to, be placed upon school = 
records for diagnostic purposes. The success of ‘this 
technique depends almost entirely upon the"intelligent 
and honest handling by the teacher of such devices 
as the schol record card. Unless the teacher has an 
understandiifg of the principles and aims involved, and 
is allowedsto make suggestions and criticisms regarding 
the form of the records used, the business of keeping 

' school records will degenerate into a rule-of-thumb rou? 
tine procedure of little practical value, and the teacher 
will find one, of his essential professional functions 
usurped by»the psychologist, and the administrator. 

'The school has increasingly: become an agency for 
social services which are not educational in the nar- 
rower sense. The principle of ‘equality of opportunity’ 
demands that all children shall be adequately fed, and 
consequently the provision of meals and milk has be- 
come an integral part of school routine. Children’s 
health mist be safeguarded, so the teacher has to col- 

> laborate in the business of medical inspection and treat- 
merit. The National ‘Savings Movement sees in the | 
schools an admirable instrument for its Durpose, so the 
„teacher turns banker. The local community calls for 
more and more р from tht schools in civic and social 
«undertakings of various kinds. The result has been the 
addition оба considerable burden upon the teachers of 
what have come to be called ‘extraneous’ duties’, The 
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term is an unfortunate one; perhaps ‘cuxiliary services’ 
would be a more accurate description. In the light of 
the new conception of education these services rightly 
appertain to the educational sphere. The teacher i$ not 
justified in claiming; *My job is to teach’, with the im- 
plication that teaching is something apart from the 
general activities of the school. The teacher needs to 
accept them as an appropriate part of the business of 
the school and to recognise their importance in the 
educational pattern. School meals, medical inspection, 
savings and similar activities of social уарле can have, 
rightly treated, ап educational significance, and the 
teacher should be prepared to co-operate in their ad- 
ministration with understanding and sympathy. 


> What the teacher can justly claim, however, is that: 


as far as possible the routine work involved should be 
carried out by assistants specially concerned with such 
work. The teacher should, iz the Quaker phrase, ‘have 
a concern’ for all these &ctivities, but his attention and 
energies should not be dissipated upon matters of exe- 
cutive detail. It is a wasteful System which demands 
that much of the time of a skilled Headmaster should 
be taken up with purely clerical work, and it^is to be 
hoped that the practice of some Local Authorities of 
providing clerical assistants for schools of alltypes will 
become a common procedure. The principle should be 


е о tants’ to 
deal with the*machinery of the various, social services 


connected with the school. Tt is imporiant that such 
assistants, although not teachers, shóüld be an integral 
part of the«school staff, not simply agents of the Local. 
Authority responsible directly to the Education Office. 
They should be Suitably trained so that ‘they can 
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collaborate with the teaching staff in making the most 
of these services as instruments for education in good 
social living, while the teachers in their turn should 
regard such activities as part of their field of interest, 
in the same way as a teacher іпда boarding school is 
concerned with matters of health, social training and 
administrative àrrangements in addition to his teaching 
work in’ the classroom or laboratory. 

Тһе new conception of education, however, does not 
mercly involve additional duties and responsibilities for 
the teachers it also implies a considerable reorientation 
in techniqué. This change has already taken place to 
a large extent in the education of the youngest,children, 
ie. in the Nursery Schools and Infant Schools, and 

' is slowly gaining ground in the Junior and Secondary 
Modern Schools. Although there are numerous ex- 
ceptions, it has made itself least felt in the Grammar 
Schools amd Universities. The new attitude implies 
that education is not primarily a matter of imparting 
information and training in skills, but the stimulation of 
purposeful activity appropriate to the stage of develop- 
ment of the pupil and integrally related to the social 
context. This does not mean, as some would suppose, 
а denial of the importance of information and skills, 
but is an'attempt to give them vitality and significance 

® in relation to the human and physical environment. 

Тһе vhange is exemplified іп the d which 
has taken place in the education of the lowest age- 
groups. Thevold Infant School was essentially a place 
of instruction. “The class-róom was arranged on that 

» assumption, with rows of desks, often immovable, facing 
the teacher’s desk in front, together with blackboard, 
'bead-frame' and other items of pedagogic apparatus. , 
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Curriculum and methods were domincted by the con- 
ception of what the child must learn for his future good 
rather than how best he might live as a child in his 
childish environment. With this end in view his time 
was largely taken up: with formal lessons in formal sub- 
jects chosen irrespective of their immediate appeal to 
the child. Such activity as there was was strictly, con- 
trolled. ‘Sitting still and looking at Teacher’ was a 
prime virtue. 

In complete contrast with this is the activity of the 
Narsery School, which displays a social integration both 
within its own life and in relation to the child’s natural 
community life outside, and is in some ways a model of 
the type of ‘socialised’ education demanded by modern 
Conditions. Here the child learns the basic lessons of 
civilised living through a community life organised in 
the interests of the child and not of the teacher or super- 
visor. At the same time vita! relations are maintained 
with the children's mothers and families, so that the 
life of the school is not isolated from the world outside. 

The same principles are exemplified in the work of 
a good Infant School, which rather than merely pro- 
viding an agency for the instruction of the children 
in what are regarded as basic ‘subjects’, affords an 
environment in which the child may live and develop 
naturally both as an individual and as a member of a | 
group. The basic skills of reading, writing ard calcu- 
lating are acquired when the natural interests of the 


child demand them, rather than through iet and formal 
lessons in which the children are drilled in accordance 
with a fixed syllabus and time-table. "rhe dynamic is 
foend in the spontaneous interests and activities of the 


children, and not in the will of the teacher, although the 
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latter will be a2tive all the time, with suggestions, help 
and guidance. The natural tendency to group activity 
is fostered and suitable apparatus and material are pro- 
vided. In such activity the child learns the primary 
lessons of co-operation and come? to appreciate the im- 
portance of ‘give and take’ in the art of living with 
other people. "In the course of his Activities he attains 
an increasing measure of self-control, both bodily and 
emotional, with corresponding self-confidence and feel- 
ing of achievement. Expanding interests and more 
ambitiouscundertakings induce the desire for the acqui- 
Sition of the necessary skills, which are learned as the 
tools for carrying out significant projects rather 
than items of a formalised school routine. Communal 
training does not depend aon regimentation ór 
upon the repression of individuality. The life of the 
school is orderly and purposive because the life of the 
individuab in the schools itself orderly and purposive. 

At the next stage, the Junior School for children 
between the ages of seven and eleven years, the same 
fundamental technique may be continued, modified in 
Practice ky the necessity for the achievement of stan- 
dards" of performance in the basic skills which are the 
foundation of any kind of education at a later stage. 
Emphasis should be laid on ‘activities’ rather than 
Subjects’, but the techniques of reading, writing and 
number work, without which these activities cannot-be, 
Carried ôn, have to be learnt. At this stage there has 
беп among enthusiasts, ап excessive reaction ауау 
from drill and fármal lessóns in those techniques, and 
an easy assumption that they can be acquired en passant. 

his may be the case with some children, but. the 
Majority—including many of the most intelligent, 
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enjoy and profit by direct teaching znd a degree of 
system and formality. The trouble in the past has too 
often been that not only has the acquisition of these 
techniques been formal, but their utilisation has been 
restricted to formal Exercises. A tool in itself is of no 
significance; it is the use which is made of it that mat- 
ters. There is no harm—indeed, the reverse—in. sys- 
tematic training in the use of the tool, but this training 
only achieves meaning when the tool is used for signifi- 
cant ends. In the Jumior School these ends may be 
provided by ‘projects’, ‘centres of interest% and other 
activities of a similar kind. The child doés not use its 
acquired skill in writing exercises, ‘compositions’ and 
‘essays’, or its skill in number in ‘doing sums’, but in 
carrying out some interesting and purposive activity 
either as an individual or as a member of a group. 

It is desirable that these projects should be related 
to social and practical activisies—the work of the rail- 
way station or post officé, shopping, building a rabbit 
hutch, cultivating the school garden, and so on—which 
afford an opportunity for combining practice in the 
use of basic skills with the acquirement of some know- 
ledge of the world outside the walls of the school. The 
traditional type of lesson in such subjects as history and 
geography is only too often a *watered down' tersion ОЁ 
text-book learning unrelated to the children's interests. 
Syllabuses are drawn up with the laudable intentiotl of 
providing the child with logically developed and sys- 
tematic information, but at this stage sucleinformation 
tends to be fotgotten almost as soon аў given. In order 
that historical and geographical facts should be made 
alive they need to be brought into relatior" with the 
child's own life.- The technique of the ‘project* and the 
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‘centre of interest’ is designed to achieve this end. 
The adult, particularly if himself the product of an 
academic tradition, is apt to look askance àt such a 
‘scrappy’ method, not realising that comparatively de- 
sultory knowledge which has been assimilated by the 
child in connection with purposive and significant acti- 
vities is, at this stage of development; much more likely 
to provide an abiding asset than a mass of information 
actively imparted by the teacher and passively received 
by the child. 

It is desirable that the activities of the school should 
be kept in touch with the world outside, and that em- 
phasis should be laid on the child’s memibership of a 
larger community than the school itself. Thè child of 

‚ Junior School age is both imaginative and realistic. 
While full scope for imaginative experience should be 
given in the school through dramatisation, story-telling, 
music, art and handicraft, it is essential that the child 
should not come to look upon school life as a thing 
apart from ordinary every-day existence, and there is 
need to bring home the connection between what goes 
on in the school and everyday life. Interesting people 
may Ве ericouraged to come into the school to talk 


about their work or their adventures, and activities шау. 


be arranged which will take the children outside the 

2 walls of the school. Such expeditions should not be 
isolated ‘treats’ but should fall naturally into place in 
relation to the centres of interest adopted in the school. 
In this way the child may be brought to appreciate 
that what hé does in schócl is not something isolated 
„from reality, or merely something that will be useful 
to'him when he grows up, but is part and parcel of his 
life here and now. 9 
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At the secondary stage it is desirable that this orienta- 
tion should be maintained, suitably modified according 
to the mentality of the pupils and the type of institution 
in which they are carrying on their education. ¢ 

The Grammar School curriculum, whether in а sepa- 
rate, bilateral or multilateral school, is rightly con- 
cerned with high intellectual standards. „Мо egalitarian 
view of the function of education must be allowed to ob- 
scure the parpose of grammar school education which 
is concerned with making the most of those boys and 
girls who are naturally suited to derive the greatest 
benefit from scholarly studies. The Grammar School 
must never be ashamed of being ‘academic’, but must 
beware of being merely academic. Its peculiar problem 
is to give significance in the modern world to an edu- 
cation primarily intellectual in its content, and in par- 
ticular to relate such an education to the circumstances 
of a planned and socialised society. 

Some schools have attempted to deal with the prob- 
lem by the introduction of still a;:other subject—‘Civics’ 
or “Current Affairs’, but useful as such a subject may be 
if rightly handled, its introduction does comparatively 
little to achieve the end desired. What is called.for is 
a re-shaping of curricula and methods to meet the 
claims of contemporary society. Thus in the teaching 
of science, the time is past when we could regard the 
subject as a self-contained field of knowledge to, be cul- 
tivated withous regard to its social and moral impli- 
cations. The practical applications of science in the 
modern world.have usually -eveived a-measure of atten- 
tion, but the social problems involved in the revolution 
created ‘by applied science and the moral problems 
arising therefrom have been largely ignored. The fun- 
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damental dilemma of the modern world is the incon- 
gruity between the physical power which science has 
placed in man’s hands and the retardation both of his 
moral concepts andvhis social techniques. The coming 
of the atomic bomb has at last shaken the scientist out 
of his complacent assumption that he has no concern 
with the uses to,which his discoveriesare put. The day 
of ‘püre science? in this sense is over, and the Grammar 
School will fail in its duty if it fails to recognise that 
this is so. 

The science teacher may well maintain that his job 
is to teach science, and that it is unreasonable to expect 
him to teach sociology and ethics as well. Such a 
natural response illustrates the danger under modern 


‚ conditions of a curriculum which is merely an aggre- 


gation of subjects, unco-ordinated by any underlying 
ethical principle. It is certainly not the task of the 
science teacher by himself to grapple with the wider 
implications of science in the modern world, but it is 
emphatically the task ofthe school as а whole, and one 
demanding co-operative effort on the part of the mem- 
bers of the staff. The danger in a school organised on 
specialist lines is that what is no one person’s business 
tends to be nobody’s business, and true education is 
sacrificed t& the achievement of competent instruction 


> İn separate and unrelated subjects. 


The study of history has its bearing on contemporary 
affairs at every turn. It is not suggested that the history 
Syllabus should be designed so that every section has its 
immediate iráplications in'the modern world, but that 
the whole of the history teaching should be, permeated 
by an awareness of its relevance to the problems of to- 
day. Similarly in the teaching of geography it is desir- 
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able that the relevance of geographical factors to the 
pressing problems of world organisation should be kept 
in mind throughout. The same principle holds good in 
the whole of the Grammar School: curriculum, but the 
desired end will not be achieved if the curriculum is 
simply a collection of isolated specialisms. By means of 
consultation and «o-operation between all members of 
the'staff.a measure of integration should be achieved 
and in ways that will vary according to the circumstan- 
ces in different schools the purpose and significance of 
the school's studies as a whole should be made plain. 
In this connection the work in the Sixth, Forms takes 
on a specia? significance, since it is at this stage that 
boys and girls are ready for a more philosophical ap- 
»proach to their work than is possible in the Middle and 
Lower Schools. It is almost a commonplace at Prize 
Distributions and Speech Days for stress to be laid upon 
the importance of the advanced work in the schools, 
and for appeals to be made to parents to avoid prema- 
ture withdrawal of their chiléren, but too often the 
stress is laid almost exclusively on the value of carrying 
on the study of some particular subjects to an advanced 
standard. What is more valuable is the opportunity 
which advanced work would afford of making clear to 
the pupils the relevance of the whole of their work in 
the school to life in the world to-day. This is specially , 
important for those boys and girls who will not be pro- 
à ceeding to a University or some other institution of 
higher education. These latter will have further years 
in which to formulate some;philosophy o: life, but the 
school will have failed in its duty if it sends the others 
into the professional, industrial or commercial world 
without making them aware of some of the basic prob- 
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lems which will face them, and the bearing upon these 
problems of the studies which they have followed in 
the school. 

Bath curriculum and mode of study in the Sixth 
Forms need reorientating in this djrection. At present 
too many boys and girls are following courses which, 
commendable as they often are in their thoroughness 
and scholarship; nevertheless suffer from narrowness of 
scope and treatment. Science and mathematics may 
be studied in a highly academic fashion to the almost 
total exclusion of English studies, ог the humanities. 
Narrowly specialised courses in English, history, classics 
or modern languages may be followed in such a way 
that they hardly impinge upon modern life, while the 


students know nothing of the scientific background: 


which is a dominant factor in the contemporary world 
situation. There is room for fruitful experiment in de- 
veloping sixth-form courses of a much wider and yet 
more integrated character, built up around centres of 
interest arising from the fe of society, e.g. а study of the 
cinema, its technique, influence and potentialities; a 
regional survey—how people live, how they earn their 
livings, their recreations; or a study of local government. 

The same general principles are applicable in the 
Secondary Modern School, but with this highly signifi- 
cant difference. The Grammar School is necessarily 
concerned with the mastery of more advanced tech; 


niques, The standard of performance of the least intel-, 


ligent children in the present Senior Schools in the basic 
techniques offeadiag, writihg and numbers often poor, 


and in this field the Modern School will need to con- 


cern itself with the consolidation of these fundamental 
techniques. At the same time it must give its pupils a 
о > 
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personal education, as individuals ard as members of 
the community, which is appropriate to their years and 
their emotional—as distinct from their intellectual— 
development. Intellectually many of them will be chil- 
dren, but to perpetuate a childish mode of instruction 
will be just as fatal as to attempt to base the work of the 
school upon a medified form of Grammar School curri- 
culum and technique. ' \ ek 
A realistic type of education is all-important in a 
school of this type. This does not mean simply that a 
lerge-part of the time-tab]e should be devoted to ‘prac- 
tical subjects’. Instruction in woodwork ér needlework 
can be as formal and academic as in the bookish sub- 
jects, and almost as far removed from reality. Unless 
* such work is made really significant it will not achieve 
its desired end. Constant contact should be maintained 
with real life outside the walls of the school, and practi- 
cal work should be carried оп in relation to meaningful 
projects connected either with activities within the 
school itself or the life of the ‘surrounding district. 

А The whole work of the school should find its expres- 
sion in activities rather than set lessons, and such acti- 
vities should be designed so as to give adequate prac- 
tice in the basic skills, to provide meaningful intellec- 
tual, emotional and motor experience, and to encourage 
the development of social consciousness. A valuable 
part of the school’s work might well involve »articipa- 
tion in various forms of social service. The making ofa 
small public garden would make significant use of such 
subjects as mathematics, náture study, elementary sci- 
ence, woodwork and gardening, and would give them 
purpose and íneaning in relation to the social context, 
while at the same time affording the pupils z practical 
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example of ‘good citizenship’. The boys and girls could 
be brought into contact with local welfare agencies, 
preferably as helpers rather than as mere visitors. They 
could play their párt in civic undertakings such as 
‘health’, ‘savings’ or ‘safety-first’ wgeks, employing their 
constructive, artistic and dramatic skill in the interests 
of social propaganda. Social conscicusness will be de- 
veloped far тоге readily by giving them worth-while 
jobs to do than by formal instruction in ‘citizenship’, 
since they are at a stage at which ‘work’ makes a much 
greater appeal than ‘lessons, so 
Technicalseducation at the secondary stage presents 
a somewhat different problem. Here standards of tech- 
nical performance are of first importance, and this fact 


‚ should in itself ensure a due measure of realism in the? 


work of the Technical High School. But the pattern of 
Society demands more than technical performance; it, 
calls for understanding both of technique in relation to 
its immediate vocational context, and the relation be- 
tween. trades and vocations to social life as a whole. 
There is great need at the present for technical educa- 
tion as distinct from technical instruction—an educa- 
tion ofthe whole man based upon fundamental techni- 
cal knowledge and skills considered on the one hand in 


: relation to ‘pure’ knowledge, and on the other in their 


bearing upon social and industrial organisation as a 
whole. „ р ‚ : 

A narrowly vocational technical education may pro- 
duce useful servants for the technocrats, but will fail in 
educating һайпап beings aû¢ citizens. One of the great 
dangers to human values in contemporary, civilisation 
is the destruction for an increasing number of men and 
women of true significance in the day-to-day business 
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of earning a living. A properly conceived technical edu- 
cation can do something to counteract this unfortunate 
tendency by relating technical processes both to the 
‘pure’ knowledge which lies behilid them, and to the 
total pattern of society. In this way technical training 
сап be made of true educational value in itself,-and not 
merely a means to an end which is in itself non-educa- 
tional at best, and at worst definitely inimical 0 human 
self-development. Salvation is to be found not merely 
by including some humane studies in the curriculum, 
althongh this is desirable: but by establishing а vital 
relation between technical training and the whole life 
of the individual as human being, producer, consumer, 
and member of society. 

The conditions of modern life call for a similar re- 
orientation at the stage of University and other higher 
education. The Universities are concerned with know- 
ledge for its own sake, and with research and teaching 
at the highest levels, but has any knowledge a true sig- 
nificance apart from a social context ? Since the dis- 
interested pursuit and dissemination of knowledge are 
the true ends of the Universities, they would fall short 
of their calling if they should become places ӘҒ voca- 
tional training in any narrow sense. On the other hand 
contact with reality is essential to their function. This 
is not primarily a matter of curriculum, but a matter of 
attitude and treatment. No University study is so re- 
mote from reality that it has no relevance*to modern 
life. Classics, archaeology, theology, history, philo- 
sophy have as vital a beatiríg on the world of to-day as 
applied science, engineering or economics. It is the 
duty of the University in its teaching function (and in 
part in its résearch function) to explore and expound 
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these connectiong. The peculiar danger of University 
work is that disinterested study may become dead study. 

Тһе technique involved in reorientation of this kind 
at every educationa? level is by no means easy. It de- 
mands greater knowledge both of,subjects and of the 
world at large than the more conventional type of 
teaching by lesson or lecture. In order to carry it out 
successfully teaghers must be men and women of the 
world in the best sense of the term, and must venture 
out of the seclusion of academic isolation. They must 
be alive notpnly to the nature of ‘John’ and the sybject- 
matter of ‘Latin’, but must be acutely conscious of the 
nature of that society in which John and’ Latin must 
play their parts. 

It is particularly important that the changed attitude * 
should not produce a ‘soft pedagogy’. Academic and 
technical standards must be maintained. Hard work, 
is not eliminated, but is made significant by showing 
its meaning in relation not only to the standards and 
purposes of a school ос college community, but life 
itself. © 

There is need throughout for stress upon those funda- 
mentals of democratic living—discussion and со-орега- 
tion. At every stage there should be encouragement for 
the free expression of opinion, accompanied by stress 
upon the necessity of knowledge as the only sound basis 
upon which opinion can be founded. Wherever possible 


methods involving exploration and research, leading to ” 


discussion and a pooling of results, should supersede 
dogmatic and authoritariahh instruction, but the impor- 
tance of true factual knowledge and sound basic edu- 
cational techniques must never be overloóked, nor myst 


the quest*of the significant and interesting be pursued 
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at the cost of neglecting the hard labour which is in- 
herent in the building up of knowledge and perfecting 
of skills. 

Тһе basis of work should be co-operative rather than 
competitive or dictatorial, both in the planning and 
carrying out of projects, with the teacher as.deader, 
guide and adviser'rather than mentor. ‚Ап educational 
system which is essentially individualistic in cenception 
is out of géar with a society whose basic principle is the 
organisation of resources and ability in the interests of 
the community as a whold rather than priyileged indi- 
viduals or groups. This principle of co-operation and 
discussion will find expression in the relations of pupil 
with pupil, pupil with teacher, assistant staff with Head, 

"teacher with administrator, and will prove one of the 
surest safeguards for preventing the degeneration of 
planning into mere authoritarian control. In this way 
the life of а school or college can become,a ‘planned 
activity’ in a truly democratic sense—not planned from 


above, but a spontaneous expression of corporate life. 
ч. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE TEACHER 
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Tue human fagior is of supreme importanceán the édu- 

cational process. This isa commonplace, butit is worth 

reiteration in an age which seems to place increasing 

trust in organisation and machinery. Administrative 

procedure, buildings, curricula, Education Acts, all 

depend for their ultimate success upon the, personal 

qualities of the teachers, their professional knowledge 

and their skill. The recruitment and education of the* 
teacher are therefore of prime importance, as was re- 

cognised by Kay-Shuttleworth and the other pioneers, 
of teachers’ training in this country, and need thinking 

out in relation to the nature of the society in which the 

teacher is to carry out*his work. The right education 

of the teacher will prove one of the most fruitful means 

of adjusting educational procedure to the needs of 

Society: 

Тһе present system of teachers' training reflects the 
historical development of national popular education, 
and is to some extent dominated by conceptions of 
education inherited from the nineteenth century but 
incongruous with the changed attitude which has been 
indicated in the earlier portions of this book. Two main 
types of traiaàing kave beén: developed—the Training 
College and the University Training Department. Тһе 
former, commonly providing а nón-graduate course, 
came inte being to prepare teachers for, their work in 
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the days when there was no popular secondary educa- 
tion, and before the widespread growth of the modern 
universities. For this reason it was necessary for them 
to concern themselves with instructing their students 
in the subjects which they might be called upon to 
teach, as well as introducing them to the principles and 
methods of teacking. The Universities were brought 
into the field towards'the end of theslast century to 
supplement the work of the Training Colleges by the 
establishment of the so-called Day Training Colleges 
in. the-Universities and University Colleges. Originally 
these provided non-graduate courses, but gradually 
these were replaced by the four-year course which is 
now standard in the Universities, -three years being 
spent in following a degree course, and one being de- 
voted to professional training. 

Apart from the difference in the duration of the 
Coursc—two years as against four years—and hence a 
difference in academic standards, the Training College 
course is differentiated from the University course by 
a much closer £ntegration between the subjects studied 
and teaching problems. This does not mean that sub- 
jects such as history and geography are studied'simply 
as material for teaching; but in drawing up curricula 
and in methods of treatment educational applications 
and implications are constantly held in mind. At the 
same time an attempt is made to plan the curriculum 
50 as to provide for the students" personal *education, 
and certain courses are designed more particularly to 
provide the student with: аа opportunity: of following 
up special énterests in а scholarly way, although it must 
not be assured that the more vocational approach in 
other courses may not be educational in a very real sense. 
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In contrast with the Training Colleges the Universi- 
ties provide ‘pure’ study during the degree course, fol- 
lowed by a professional course concerned in the main 
with principles of education, psychology, history of edu- 
cation and a consideration of the methods of teaching 
various subjects. Generally speaking the approach is 
more theoretical and philosophical tan in the Training 
Colleges. Thy structure of the four-year tourse rests 
upon the assumption that the best preparation of a 
student for his future work as a teacher is the intellectual 
discipline qf a degree cours¢ followed by a general con- 


. sideration of educational principles and methods, the 


student making his own detailed synthesis of matter and 
method to meet the teaching problems with which he 
is faced. т 
In the past the working of the system as a whole has 

been singularly haphazard, with little long-term plans 
ning. So far as numbers were concerned, the Board of 
Education maintained a rough and ready correlation 
between supply and démand by the control exercised 
9ver the number of ‘recognised’ (i.e. grant-aided) places 
in the Training Colleges and University Training De- 
partments. There appeared, however, to be no careful 
investigation of trends in demand, with the result that 
the method was largely hand-to-mouth, with the inevi- 
table accompaniment of booms and slumps in teachers 


employment. A shortage of teachers would lead to an | 


addition in the number of recognised places, an over- 
Supply to a reduction. This alternation had a prejudi- 
cial effect ory recruitment, білсе unemployment among 
Qualified teachers, or even delay in the aksorption of 

Output of the Colleges and Departments actedeas 
3 deterrent. These fluctuations were due not so much 
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to vacillations in educational policy ая to changes in 
the general economic situation of the country and in 
financial policy, and were а clear indication of the 
impossibility of planning educatior in isolation from 
the total economic ard social framework. 

Little attempt was made to relate the numbers 
following different!types of training to the demand in 
different types of school. The proportion of students 
training for work in Infant Schools, for instance, was 
left largely to chance. In the Universities the training 
was often mainly сопсегпеа with preparing teachers for 


work in Grammar Schools, whereas in effect increasing o 


numbers of graduates found employment in Elementary 
‚ Schools, not in some cases because they were attracted 
by this work, but because there were insufficient places 
for them in the Grammar Schools. This incursion of 
the graduate into the field of elementary education 
was in many ways eminently desirable, although it had 
its dangers, notably in the introduction of *watered 
down' Grammar School curricuîa and methods into the 
SeniorSchools Where they were singularly inappropriate. 

Another aspect of this lack of planning was to be 
found in the tendency to initiate new departtires іп 
education without due consideration of the available 
supply of teachers or their suitable training. In the 


short-lived enthusiasm for education which produced . 


the Education Act of 1918, the project of establishing 
Day Continuation Schools was launched. This was а 
type of work for which there were few people available 
who had had-any specially rélevant raining, and one of 
the reasons-for the failure of the scheme was the fact that 
many of the Pay Continuation Schools were manned by 
makeshift and.nondescript staffs who had had’no oppo 
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tunity of thinking out their particular scope and pur- 
pose, or learning appropriate educational techniques. 
In many cases conventional school attitudes and meth- 
ods were retained 7and all too often attendance at them 
was regarded by the young wage-earners as an intoler- 
able extension of a schooling which they felt they had 
outgrown, rather than a field for a€tivities appropriate 
to their developing and independent youflg manhood 
and womanhood. In more recent times we have seen 
recreative physical training and the ‘service of youth’ 
suffer in a somewhat simjlar way through lack ef a 
sufficiently*large body of suitably trained people when 
the schemes were launched. ° 

The correlation of the supply of teachers and variety 
of training with the prospective demands in the edu- 
cational field presents no easy problem, yet it is an 
essential element in educational planning. An unduly 
rigid system is eminently undesirable, and ‘direction of 
labour’ in this field is to be deprecated. Candidates 
Wishing to enter the teaching profession should have 
the right to choose the sphere in which they would pre- 
fer to work. On the other hand it is legitimate that the 
Propórtioris of training places available for the various 
types of school should be related to estimated demands, 
as has been done in the present crisis arising from the 


shortage of teachers .of children in the nursery and .. 
infant groups. Many, candidates seeking admission to, 


training ave по very definite preferencts and are wil- 
ling to undertake the type of training for which there 
is the greafest need. NéVértheless candidates with a 
„ Strong preference-and marked suitability for a parti- 
cular type of training should not be d*flected into a 


field which they do not seek and in which they would , 
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probably be unhappy. What is called for is appropriate 
propaganda and persuasion to fill those ranks where 
recruits are most needed, combined with an ameliora- 
tion of any adverse conditions in those fields which may 
act as a factor discoufaging to recruitment. ` 
In order to preserve flexibility, narrow specialisation 
in training is to be'avoided. It is desirable that there 
should be e&sy interchange between thewarious bran- 
ches of education, and this is rendered difficult by rigid 
differentiation in training., It is of vital importance 
tha? thesteacher should be familiar with theccontext of 


his chosen age-group. A successful ‘junior’ téacher must * 


know more than the principles and techniques appli- 
cable to this age range. He needs to have some famili- 
arity with the aims and methods of the Nursery and 
Infant School on the one hand and the various types 
of Secondary School on the other, since his own sphere 
of work derives part of its significance in relation to 
these. Moreover he needs an acquaintance with those 
general principles of education” which hold good in 
every branch ofthe field, and these can be too easily 
obscured by an unduly closely focused attention to 
method in a restricted area. % 

On the other hand techniques vary so greatly from 
one type of school to another that a mere generalised 
training will not suffice. Every teacher should have 
a^ knowledge of fundamental principles, including an 
understanding of the lay-out of the educational system 
as a whole, together with a detailed training in the 
techniques appropriate to à rfot-too-warrow age-group. 

It is equaily undesirable that there should be undue 
speeialisation fh training institutions. One element ір 
the existing system of teachers? training whic invites 
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just criticism is the segregation of students in Training 
Colleges from students preparing for other professions. 
This criticism becomes even more pertinent in relation 
toscolleges whichecater for a narrowly specialised type 
of teaching. While it is true that admirable pioneering 
wérk has been done by specialist colleges such as those 
devoted to tegching in the nursery and infant grades, 
or to physicaltraining, on genéral grounds it is desirable 
that as far as possible colleges should catef for a wide 
range. Similarly in the University Training Depart- 
méhts a place should be found for Infant and Jupior 
School training as well as Secondary. 

Long-distance planning of training Along general 
lines is an impogtant element in educational strategy. 
It is the function of the Ministry of Education to esti? 
mate the numbers of teachers of various types that will 
be needed over a number of years, bearing in mind the 
demands that will be made by new developments (e.g. 
the raising of the school leaving age, or the establish- 
ment of County Colieges). In this way appropriate 
guidance can be given to the regionabtraining authori- 
ties established as a result of the McNair Report, one 
of whose duties will be the co-ordination and rational- 
isation of various types of training in their areas. The 
planning fünction of these authorities can be carried 


out only in relation to the over-all picture of national, X 
as distinct from regional needs, and in the light of such 


information suitable adjustments can be made in thé 
Scope of individual institutions to give coherence and 
Purpose to «Ве werk of {йе?герїоп as a whole. In this 


„ Connection a useful start was made by the ‘Interim 


Committee on Teachers’ establishéd by:the Ministry of 
Education to deal with such problems,at the national 
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level, prior to the recent establishment ef the National 
Advisory Council for the Training and Supply of 
Teachers. , 

Owing to historical causes the fieldsof teachers’ train- 
ing was, at the time ef the publication of the McNair 
Report, somewhat inchoate and shapeless. The’ unit 
was the individual Sollege or University, Department, 
and apart from the general supervision exercised by the 
Ministry of Education there was little to secure a signifi- 
cant correlation between the pattern of training and the 
educational needs of society. The Report stressed ‘the 


need for organisation and integration botheregionally . 


and nationally, and new Area Training Organisations 
have come into being as a result of recommendations 
that were made by the McNair Committee. The con- 
stitution of these bodies, which will exercise the func- 
tion of direction and correlation of all types of teachers' 
training, is a matter of very great importance. The 
McNair Committee was unable to agree on this point, 
and put forward two alternative schemes. Each scheme 
proposed that regional authorities should be estab- 
lished, but the members of the Committee were equally 
divided on their constitution. Under one scheme the 
appropriate University was to accept direct responsi- 
bility, whereas under the other there was to be an 
ad hoc responsible body composed in the main of repre- 
sentatives of the Training Colleges, Local Education 
Authorities and Universities. The latter scheme found 
little support, although a number of Universities sub- 
sequently suggested a compromise which would have 
involved a strengthening of the part played by the Uni- 
versity, but legving the authority an ad hoc body and 
not an immedjate University responsibility." In the 
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event, most areas have adopted the first scheme, and 
University Institutes of Education have been founded 
as an integral part of the University organisation, and 
immediately governed by boards or delegacies respon- 
sible to the University authorities, but including strong 
representation of the Training Colleges and Local 
Authorities. In some areas, however, Institutes have 
gl _- : 359 
bech set up under independenj governing bodies direct- 
ly responsiblé to the Ministry of Education. 

The question of the constitution of an Institute of 
ЕФисабов is not simply a’ matter of efficient adminis- 
tration; it;is concerned with the fundamental concep- 
tion of the right basis of training for all, teachers, in 
whatever field they are to work. 

One of the first requirements of a teacher is that he 
should himself be an educated person. It is therefore 
desirable that teachers should receive their professional 
education ufider the aegis of the most ‘liberal’ authority 
possible. For many reasons the University is the most 
desirable agency for the purpose. The University stands 
for the highest tradition of scholarship, and while clearly 
the scope for training of a great many teachers should 
not de narrowly academic, it is highly important that 
the whole of the education of prospective teachers 
should be brought into relation with the high standards 
which characterise the work of the Universities. This 
does not mean that all students preparing for teaching => 
should take degree courses, or that all.training institu- 
tions should adopt University techniques. It does mean 
that training institutions of all kinds, .federated in an 
Institute which is an integral part, of University organi- 


а body which stands for the highest values of disinter- 


° ‘sation, should be brought into a féinctional relation with 
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ested scholarship, and that students and staffs alike 
should benefit from such an association. 

Moreover the University is traditionally the strong- 
hold of the principles of autonomy ig government and 
freedom of teaching and learning. As education be- 
comes more and more dependent upon finances. pro- 
vided by the state,,so the defence of these principles 
becoines increasingly important lest education become 
little more than a propaganda machine. Іп no field is 
this defence more important than in the education of 
the teacher, and this considération alone wold sufice 
to justify’ making teachers’ tiaining a direct University 
responsibility rather than handing it over to a body 
called into being for that specific purpose directly 
financed and controlled by the Ministry of Education. 
* Tfitis to succeed in its function, an Institute of Educa- 
tionwill be much more than an administrative machine. 
It will bring together the staffs of all (пе affiliated 
institutions, will make the best use of the man-power 
thus available, and above all will-make them conscious 
of being in touch with the wide fields of knowledge 
with which the University is concerned. It will be the 
regional centre for educational research and-for many 
of the professional interests of teachers of all kinds in 
the district. It will take the initiative in developing 
new types of training to meet new needs, and in all its 
activities it will provide that the work of teachere’ train- 
ing is vitally related to the whole field of higher edyication. 

, Whatever the organisation, and whatever she agen- 
cies employed, an essential Fart of the, education of the 
teacher is the, development of an awareness of the rela- 


tion between his wori and the structure of the society. 


in which his work will be carried out. This involves 
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some knowledge and understanding of the pattern of 
contemporary society and a consideration of values and 
ends. The fundamental questions which coniront the 
teacher are ‘Whatgultimate educational purposes are 
most significant ? By what means san they be achieved 
in this:society in which I find myself?’ In this sense all 
teachers’ training must be essentially ‘philosophical’. 
The place of religion in the qlucation of the teacher 
has become of first importance under the cireumstances 
of to-day, both in relation to the formulation of a philo- 
sopky of education and in view of the need to prepare 
teachers to meet the demands of the schools. The Edu- 
cation Act of 1944 requires that schools administered 
by Local 'Educatipn Authorities shall hold daily reli- 


‚ gious observances and that regular religious instruction ” 


т> 


shall be given—an important development іп ће long 
and controversial history of the ‘religious question’ ‘in 
national education. With the necessary provision fors 
the ‘liberty of tender consciences’ inherent in the right 
of the parent to withdraw his child from both religious 
observances and instruction, and the right of the teacher 
to decline on conscientious grounds, the Act lays down 
for the first time that religion is an integral part of 
education in the national schools in denominational 
and unsectarian foundations alike. It is true that in 


the past religious instruction has almost without excep- - 


tion found a place in the ‘council schools’, but there 
was formesly no statutory requirement that it should be 
provided. ‘This recognition of the essential part that 
religion should play in notional education affords an 
opportunity and a challenge to all who cherish the con- 
tribution which Christian life andéthought may make 
in modera society. If Christian education is to survive, 
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Christian teachers must be found and trained for work 
in the schools. Unless religious teaching is carried out 
with botn conviction and understanding it will become 
a mere formal part of school *busigess', lacking іп, any 
intellectual or mora] value. 

The Christian motive played a great part im the 
early stages of the development of teachers’ training, 
and to this day the majority of the two-year. Training 
Colleges are religious foundations. The training of 
teachers of religious knowledge is obviously an impor- 
tant part of their work, but the non-denominational 
Training Colleges and the University Training Depart; 
ments also have an important part to play in presenting 
religious knowledge in institutions ,not officially reli- 

* gious to students of widely-ranging degrees of belief 
and unbelief. 

The problem of religious knowledge in a Training 
‘College or Department is twofold. In so far as religious 
knowledge is still an integral element in our cultural 
inheritance, it has its part to play in the general educa- 
tion of the students, and an appropriate place in the 
general curriculum. In the second place provision must 
be made for those students who, both by reason of con- 
viction and interest, wish to qualify themselves in a 
special way as teachers in this field. | 

The specialist course for the teacher of religious know- 
^ ledge should be as rigorous an intellectual «discipline 
‚ аз comparable courses in other subjects, involving а 

Scholarly study of the Bible from the histozical, philo- 
sophical and literary standpeints. It should also involve 
some consideration, of the relation between Christianity, 
and other great ré'igious faiths and the relevance ot 
Christian thought to the problems of contemporary life 
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and society. From the standpoint of his work as a 

teacher the student should study the growth of the 

child's religious conceptions through various 'stages of 
development, and should learn something of the most 

Е appropriate methods to be used ip the schools. *Reli- 
gious Instruction’ should be not simply the teaching of 
another ‘subject’, but should also make a vital contri- 
bution tq the child's emotiona} an moral,growth, so 
that when he teaches the stage at which he begins to 
formulate his own ‘philosophy’ of life, he may have had 
som? knowledge and experience of what religion means. 

» Quite apart from the qaestion of giving а? special 
training to those students who are both fitted for teach- 
ing religious knowJedge in the schools and wish to do so, 

‚ a study of the Bible and the broad outlines of Christian* 
thought merits a place in its own right in the general 
education of the teacher. The Bible has occupied a 
central place іп our national culture and the language 
of the Authorised Version has been for centuries incor- 
porated in our written and spoken speech. Much of 
our thought and literature in regions not specifically 
religious has been profoundly influenced by the Bible. 
The growing ignorance of the Bible which is manifest 
to-day is one sign of the threatened breakdown of our 
cultural tradition under the impact of change in the 
realms of thought and social organisation. Whatever J 
may becthe shape of, things to come, the life of the à 
community would be immeasurably impoverished if a 
knowledge: of the Bible were to become the province 
only’ of a select body made up of a section of the com- 

, munity holding specific religious views, together with a 
small band of specialist scholars. е 1 

‘It is therefore desirable that all teachers sheuld have 
Q \ ; 
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as part of their general training an introduction to the 
study of the Bible. In addition to reading and discus- 
sing representative and specially significant sections, 
students should learn something of the history of the 
various elements which have gone to the creation of 
the Bible, and gain some insight into the broad aspects 
of modern Biblica] scholarship. 

Apart from the cultural aspect of such a course, the 
study of religious knowledge in the Trailing College or 
Departmentshould berelated to the fundamental search 
for a philosophy of education. No quest fora stantlard 
of valués can ignore the contribution of Christian doc« 
trine, and no study of the Bible is satisfactory which 
seeks to treat the Bible simply as history or literature. 

° Perhaps the failure of a good deal of ‘scripture’ teaching 
has arisen in this way, since many teachers, in their 
attempt to avoid sectarian and dogmatic instruction, 
have evaded the central fact that the Bible is essentially 
concerned with man’s relations with his universe and 
with the problem of morality imits deepest sense. 

Certain aspects of Christian thought are of particular 
relevance to an adequate educational philosophy in the 
modern world. The fundamental principles of freedom 
of learning and teaching receive support from the Chris- 
tian conception of truth as an absolute value derived 
from the nature of God. Christian teaching affirms the 


“ significance of the individual soul and the importance 


-of personal relations between individuals in the face of 
contemporary tendencies to regard the mass rather than 
the person, and to manipulate men and women as 
means rather than respect them as ends. Тһе Christian , 
conception of mora» law based upon man’s twofold 
relationship with God and his neighbour, and’ the vir- 
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tues implied in,this relationship, have a heightened 
significance in an age of moral confusion. 

'The student should be made aware of these issues in 
his study of religious knowledge and in his consideration 


> of the ethical bases of education. There should be much 


scope for discussion, and the student should feel that 
his participation in such a course by no means implies 
his acceptance of any dogma orjcreed, but is. part of his 
exploration of’those fields of human thouglit and ex- 
perience which have a significant bearing on the work 
of education. 5 я у 

o Part of ths teacher's training should consist in gaining 
knowledge about the social and economic order. There 
is a place for definite courses of lectures dealing with 
both fact and opinion and closely associated with field * 
work of a sociological nature, including local surveys, 
individual case studies and the acquisition of familiarity 
with the work of such agencies as educational clinics, 
play centres and youth work of various types. 

But beyond this it 4s necessary to bring home the 
relation between ‘academic’ studies and the social con- 
text. In the Universities and Colleges a useful purpose 
would: be served by the provision of courses of lectures 
on the social and philosophical implications of the 
various subjects of the curriculum. ‘In the building of 
curricula due weight should be given to the selection of 
material of the greatest relevance to the contemporary i 
situation, for example in history, geography and scien- 
tific. subjects. In the past too much academic lumber 
has Been carried as a result*of a mistaken conception 
of scholarly thoroughness. 1 о, 

„Above all there is need for a геїехатіпайоп of the 
aims of éducation. Education is concerned with con- 
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duct, and therefore its principles cannot be divorced 
from politics and religion. A study of the ‘Principles of 
Education’ should open up to students a vista of prob- 
lems of human thought and behavieur. The purpose of 
the education of the&eacher is not to give him a ready- ' 
made philosophy; it would be a supreme tragedy)if it 
inculcated an official dogma. On the other hand it is 
necessary to avoid generalisations so vague that they 
cease to Have practical validity. Such ‘ideals as ‘self- 
realisation’ or ‘preparation for complete living’ are 
empty slogans unless the terms.are analysed and defined 
and related to the circumstances of modern society.. ‹ 
The presént world chaos is fundamentally due to 
moral confusion. With an enormous,accession of physi- 
cal power, man has lost his sense of direction. In our 
own country traditional Christian ethics, which, how- 
ever imperfectly applied, provided a stable guide to 
‘conduct, have lost their dominant authority, nor have 
they been replaced by any common faith, religious or 
otherwise. A Christianity reinterpreted in the light of 
the modern world may yet prove the way of salvation, 
but whatever the basis of the new ethics may be, they 
must be related to the practical business ofdiving The 
modern equivalent of Plato's philosopher-king is the 
commercial and industrial manager, the high-ranking 
civil servant, the town planner, the film magnate and + 
the newspaper Proprietor. The new truth* must be 
'reached by leaders in fields of significant activity, not 
by a detached intellectual élite. This is the ‘great prob- 
lem of modere education, demanding the development 
of a new educational theory forged by the synthesis of 
great traditional piinciples with the realities of con- 
temporary life and society. f ы 
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